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PREFACE 


The subject of this treatise, which is an exact reprint 
of the Thesis for the Jogendrachandra Ghose Research Prize 
in Comparative Indian Law for 1933, is comparatively fresh 
and unexplored, and the treatment, therefore, is on lines 
marked out by the writer himself. It is original as a 
whole, except in the Section on Sons other than the Legitimate 
and the Adopted, in regard to which G. Sarkar-Sastri’s work 
on Adoption has been largely helpful. The importance of 
the subject is dwelt upon in the opening and concluding 
paragraphs. The original texts of passages cited from the 
Vedic literature, unless of particular importance, have not 
been reproduced at length where authoritative English 
translations are given. The books mainly consulted and 
referred to will appear from the Index at the end, together 
with a few corrections admitting of inserttion therein. In the 
Sanskrit Index, besides the authorities, are included the 
Kalivarjya topics in italics. 

The writer takes this opportunity of gratefully acknowl¬ 
edging his obligations to the authorities of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta and of the Saraswati Bhavan at 
Benares for facilities afforded to consult their libraries, 
to Mahamahopadhyaya Cinnasvami Sastrl, now Principal, 
College of Theology, Benares Hindu University, for a 
transcription of the Kalivarjya portion of the Smriimuktaphala, 
and to Pandit Vanamali Vedanlatirtha, M.A., for reference 
to the extract from the Nityacarapaddhati, and last but 
not least, to the Superintendent and the Proof Readers 
of the Calcutta University Press, without whose ready help 
ahd careful corrections a work of this nature, with numerous 
references, quotations and diacritical marks, could, even as 
it is, hardly have been presentable, to the public. 




KALIVARJYAS 

OR 

THE PROHIBITIONS IN THE KALI AGE 

The Texts 

The Kalivarjyas or practices prohibited in the Kali Age 
’constitute a subject of varied and remarkable interest to 
a student of the Hindu Law and Dharma-sastras and of 
the history of the Hindu society. Modern writers on Indian 
history and Hindu Law have been drawn to an incidental 
discussion of this topic, but a comprehensive enquiry into 
the nature and sources of these prohibitions, the circumstances 
that led to their promulgation, their varied acceptance and 
modifications by the writers of the Digests or Nibandhas, 
the light they throw on the history of the Hindu society 
and the extent to which they have in practice been observed 
in later times together with, their legal bearing at the present 
lime has not yet been attempted. Such an enquiry seems 
specially called for in view of the speculations that have 
of late been afoot on the lines of growth and development 
of the Hindu society and the evolution of its laws and customs 
in historical times. 

The several practices prohibited in the Kali Age number 
in all above fifty. This number is obtained by piecing 
together several scattered texts. There are texts which ban 
some of these practices singly whether with special reference 
to the Kali Age or not, e.g., marriage with the maternal 
uncle’s daughter prohibited in several Dhaima-sutras and 
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Satnkitas or Niyoga or Levirate which Apastamba declares 
as unfit for practice in a degenerate later age or Manu’s 
repudiation of widow-remarriage as unsupported by Vedic 
hymeneal Mantras or the text purporting to be Baudhayana’s 
cited in the Smrti-candrika' or the espousal of a Sudra 
wife to which Yajnavalkya is personally opposed or Saunaka’s 
text permitting only two kinds of sons in this age, etc. 
These texts will appear in their proper places in the treatment 
of the several usages. There are other texts which ban 
the practices in groups of two, five, seven, etc. These 
texts are here arranged according to their order in time as 
far as ascertainable, since they give at a glance the whole 
list in a connected form. 

I II 

in 

cited in the Mitaksara and attributed to Nighantukarika; 
in Hemadri the first line runs thus : 

Q IV 

11. 5T I 

V 

cited as Kratu’s in Smrti-candrika. Kratu is cited in Mit. 
on Yaj. 111. 29 but not this text. 

111. I 

VIT 

as Brahmapurana text cited by Apararka and Madhava and 
as Adi-purana text in Smrti-candrika. 
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Ttl 

IV. I 

XTI 

^ f sifa grit ^it u 

anonymously cited by Apararka on Yaj. I. 56. 

V. ^T^at giJTwg: i 

2ir€t ii 

anonymous text in Apararka on Yaj. I. 56. Also in Madana- 
parijata from Nigama and in Smrti-kaustubha with the first 
line as: 

xjir 

^ am ii 

Smrti-candrika quotes it anonymously in the altered form : 

tauw i 

^^af q^ ii 

VI. Smrtyarthasara of Sridhara (composed between 
I 150 and 1200) is cited as an authority in Smrti-candrika. 
This work is based on previous authorities mentioned in the 
two following slokas which preface each section : 

sgr^agfagT^n i 
awfir ii 

^ridhara introduces the Kalivarjyas in connection with 
Yuga-dharmas in these lines : 

qftgTw ^ ^ fgvqWrftjii: i 

qftgiw ’asggg « 
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XI. Smrli-candrika by Devanna^ or Devananda Bhatta, a 
digest of the highest authority in the South next to Mitaksara, 
has a longer extract prefaced with the words: 

iTwrtrwTi: i 

^Tfrmr^i-fs^iT^rrTOT i g ^?iTg:- 

XXXTI 

w^iiWT5i*T«5T »TtfwHT I 

^ ^!T?: I : l ^Rq^T’^W^Tfq 

qtsit I I 

ftJTT’tlT ?n?!ITf5?iqr<| I ^sff^'fTqTJiqifs^HRfa: | 

q^Tfaf^lfqSWl^ qs!jq^5lsifqi?IT I ?^^%cltqT*g ^fkv^l I 

XXMII 

fm\ gt: sJtfq^^rq i qftsiT^ 

^ XXXIV 

g^%qT: I ^ I 

I aj^g ^T^artqT^li^fflqT^^'^f^qiT I Hl^raclT 

XXWJ XXXVII 

^tl%^ifaf5?i: I fajw g^itg i ^J^%- 

XXXVIfl XXXTX 

if^f^^mMTwaiRifs^qifTT ?i^i 1 ir5fra*g fesrmrqiT qsiT^irqr- 

>^TJr 

I 5(TwqiT*q i aRiTtqiRT% 

XLiii xrjv 

l fWHiqf fijqTam: I 

XTV XL VI 

i msiqrT% qg^rf^- 


1 In Buddhasing V. Laltusing (P. C.) 34A. 663, Devanna is said to have been a 
contemporary of Apararka. He is dated before 1225 by Kane (p. 346), r.e., a genera¬ 
tion earlier than Hemidri. 
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XT.viT xr.vnr xt.tx 

^ I i qqftt 

L 

fareu^naf^qx i i aerer^J 

’gfxf«: ^<?ific|ql: i qaifa ^tqfijHTO i 

f^faarfa qj^f’ir aqa^^iTg^qi* i ’aaq^ifq aiaai 

I 

XII. Prthvi-candrodaya mentioned in Hemadri’s Catur.- 
cinta. 111. 182 and of a date earlier than 1250 had a Kali- 
varjya text similar to that in Parasara-madhava. It is 
mentioned as a source in Nirnayasindhu. 

XIII which precedes XIII (o) in Plemadri; 

^Tf^?qgTi’^--Jiq?n: sdfstTt ^Tgf^qfgq’gth: i 'aqqrfqa* 

fll%an: gifq?i i q^ (?) *1 I 

?niT qf^wqaji^jqTaqfq qt^ g5l I 

XIII (a). Hemadri’s Caturvarga-cintamani dated between 
1260 and 1270 has a long passage which consists of the first 
17 lines of the Smrti-candrika text on Kalivarjya followed 
by the following lines thus prefaced : 

Wlf^—fqf%qTsgfq qi'qrTr’il ^4^'\qwqi^ | 

fq§'rftfq ^T^HTqT?l qx^ ^Tf I 

^ LH • LITT ^ ^ 

qxtf 5lTqTq<qTq i qfq^^T»q^qTq^q 

^q4qx: I 'q I ^fna^q fqqiqiT 

^Fjfqqtq’qsriqT I q^sHjRTqajqqi^fxw i^qqrwqr: i qqifq 
^qiflHiq qi^Tifl R^TqjriT: i ^qfwqTfq qt^fifni qjq^Tg^qf 

I ^Rq^Tfq'qiqqT q«iw q?q^ «qc|[i and concluding in 
the last three lines as in Smrti-candrika. 

XlII (f)). qrfisrffef qqiqiqi Fsqrxf q^qsqf»l I 
^<xt?qfTT qi^ q^ fqqqqti^ i 

Hemadri—Pray. Khanda, p. 90. 
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XIV. Madhava, son of Mayana, in his commentary on 
Parasara-smrti, dated between 1335-1360 A.C. reproduces 
the Smrti-candrika passage with the same preface and with 
variant readings shown above. As Adityapurana passage 
he cites : 

5T f HITSSTTqT I 

These verses are followed by the last six lines of Text XI. 

XV. Madana-parijata composed by Visvesvara Bhatta 
under the patronage of King Madanapala between 1360 and 
1390 quotes the Smrtyarthasara on Kalivarjya with lines 8 
and 12 to 14 left out and purporting to be taken from Sara- 
sangraha (a work referred to also by Raghunandana and 
Anantadeva). Mad. Par. although citing other passages 
from Aditya- and Garuda-puranas has none from them on 
Kalivarjya. 

XV (a). Madanaratna-pradipa (circ. 1425-50)—in Ms.— 
has a collection rendered in Sir W. Jones’s general note to 
his translation of Manu : The sacrifices of a bull, of a man, 
or of a horse and all spirituous liquor must in the Kali age 
be avoided by twice-born men ; so must a second gift of a 
married woman and the larger portion of the eldest son, etc. 

XVI. Raghunandana, a contemporary of Sricaitanya 
(born 1490), who wrote in the first half of the 16lh century 
cites on the authority of Hemadri and Madhava an Adilya- 
purana passage in his Udvahataltva running thus : 

I 

I 
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qi^g qsitqq: 1qfr^if: i 
jq|g i nt^in^ifn ^qqTaTffi- 

f5ff: I qTWqn% qgimf^^qTfq ^ l ^nif^qnKnitq 

I ToqT?l5?ir«T^Tq—^qjgmt qitrifr 

I f*!qf^mf*! s^q^ig^qi i ^w^ifq 

qra^it qniw i 

Excepting the first two lines which couple the first line 
of the Brahma-purana and the first line of the Kratu text, 
the rest of the passage is that in Smrti-candrika. 

XVII. From Brhannaradlya-purana he quotes : 

« 

ftsfiqTHqqqi^? qfqil^qqn^^l I 
qqtn i ^cqffiflgq^ q^lqq*. I 

q^qrlq qisgrai: gqq'M q^’q I 

These verses are also cited in Parasara-Madhava. They 
occur in Purvardha, Chap. XXIV, of the printed Naradiya 
and as 51s. 12-16, Chap. 22, of Brhan-naradiya-purana where 
for the underlined words are read : 

i.rv 

^qnw, ^TO?Tq, q^xq, i 

XVIll. Dalapati’s Nrsimhaprasada—an encyclopaedic 
work (composed between 1490 and 1512) has a short section 
on this topic giving a bare list in prose of 27 of these prohi¬ 
bitions and suggesting others. 

ftqqJT^ qwqxq* qtqiqiTg: qfqq^qi^ »?lqq- 

-T^qi^xTRiTq - qq^TsStqr^qi- Kcia- 

2-\366 B. 
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^Tarnf^arw^^^ - H?Tq^T5!*TO5T - 

- ^5nT^T^H#^?: - antrwRwrwiri^if^^^i^- 

q^fwWf: qr^ f*irq^T: i 

XIX. Kalivarjya-vinirnaya is a whole treatise by 
Damoclara, son of Sankara Bhatta and the grandson of 
Narayana Bhatta (born 1513), of which the manuscript is in 
the Gaekwad Library. Damodara preceded Kamalakara. 
A copy of it has been obtained through the kindness of the 
Principal, Benares Sanskrit College. 

XX. Nirnaya-sindhu composed in 1612 by Kamalakara 
Bhatta has a section on Kalivarjya in which the passages 
from Brhan-naradiya and Aditya-purana (taken partly from 
Hemadri and partly from Madhaviya and Prthvl-candrodaya) 
are cited as authorities. 

XXI. Similarly Anantadeva, the son of Apadeva, the 
great writer on Mimamsa, devotes a section of his Smrti- 
kaustubha (of the third quarter of the 17th century) to this 
topic in which he cites the passage from Smrtyarthasara 
supplemented by extracts from Aditya-purana, Madana- 
parijata and Madhaviya. 

XXII. Smrti-muktaphala of Vaidyanatha Diksita is a 
popular Southern digest of about 1700 A.C. (1600?—Kane, 
p. 671) since it quotes from Dharma-sastra-sudhanidhi (of 
Divakara, son of Madhava and the sister of Nilakantha, author 
of the Mayukhas composed in 1686). In the treatment of 
this topic it cites the Garuda-purana text from Madhava, the 
Smrtyarthasara passage omitting three lines and the 
Smrti-candrika passage from Dharma-sastra-sudhanidhi 
changing the order and omitting certain items. 

XXIII. Dharma-sindhu of Kasinatha Upadhyaya is the 
latest work (dated 1790-91) to deal v/ith this subject. It 
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gives a list of 44 of these prohibitions in verses slightly 
altered from the original text with a few of his own com¬ 
position thrown in “for the satisfaction,” as he says, “ of 
the learned and for the lessening of the trouble of the 
unleeirned.” 

Here Text XVII above is followed by : 

I ’irs^iTg ^sctf^qig gaig i g 

qi^ l qi^l 

4ff: I qjTrifiTfiifqqiTqT ^ i ^qrgfqqi^ 

qrqfq'isfq q qqq: i qqm aiOTif q qjqnqiq: qfqfl q i 
gqql^I q fq? qiq^qqT i qrqfq 'qatsqrfqffq fqq: 

qt# I qr# qfw q^qigjfqqf^fqqf: t 

g^ qi# g^fiqqqqfqjqTg I q4qq qi^ 

fqq^^g I q^?qifqqq^ gqqrf^^g I sqq^TfqqTqf 
qrqT^qqqxf^: l qlaftwia qqqQTq^jqfqiqTg l fqsqig 
qr^^ qf# qqf fqq^qg i qqj«q g^gig qt# 

qi^ I q qqg ^ \ fq^ qqgqt 

qili qf# qrqg | qcqi^^qqqirfq qcqn^qqrfq q I 
qjf^^ qfq^fqr qgi qqiqf^qf. i ^qireq q qrrT«^ qrw^q 
fqqiqqr i qqqr: qfqi: qisii: qTgfsqtgqgfq: i ^qg^q^Rit: 
q’qjqti: qn^fqq^ i qfiqif^i q wqfqt qf^ q^r^g i 



The Prohibited Practices 


The fifty-five items that make up the prohibitions in the 
Kali Age cover the different departments of Hindu life and 
conduct—religious, social and legal. It is difficult to place 
them in categories that do not overlap at all in view of 
the Hindu conception of life in which the distinction between 
duties, secular and sacred, between social conduct, ceremonial 
practices, law and morals is far from rigidly observed— 
all coming under the comprehensive designation of Dharma. 
The threefold division of the Kalpasutras—into Srauta, 
Grhya and Dharma—does not furnish a perfect principle 
of classification since the treatment of any practice in one 
or other is sometimes accidental. As Medhatithi says : “A 
Grhya act is that which is treated in Grhyasulra.” ’ The 
authority of the Dharmasulras is not confined to any 
particular Vedic school but extends over the conduct of the 
whole Aryan family and they often deal with ceremonial 
matters which properly pertain to the Srauta Sutras. As 
pointed out by Sir G. D. Banerjee in his Tagore Law 
Lecture : No such clear division is to be seen in the code of 
Manu, the highest authority, who in more instances than 
one provides purely religious sanctions for rules of civil 
life and Yajnavalkya himself treats of marriage, an important 
topic of law, in the section dealing with Acara. The 
principle adopted in the present treatise is roughly that of 
Yajnavalkya—the division into Acara, Vyavahara and 
Prayakitta but the order is a little changed, the third being 
placed in the middle. In Acara the ceremonial topics are 

Medhatithi on Manu HI. 67. 
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included and in Vyavahara those that have a marked legal 
bearing and these naturally lead up to the conclusion—the 
present legal bearing of the prohibitions in the Kali Age. 
The order in which the Prohibitions are taken up for 
treatment is as follows : 

I. A. Ritualistic and Ceremonial 

Number m the Texts. 

1. Agnihoti a or fire-sacrifice—... XXX. 

2. Natal Agnihotra—fl^ITfiQ^k^f ... ... XL. 

3. Use of the Agnihotra ladle after licking—XVll. 

4. Blowing of the fire with the breath—... XLII. 

5. Human Sacrifice—... ... VIII. 

6. Horse Sacrifice—.. IX. 

7. Royal Sacrifice—... ... XXIX. 

8. Cow Sacrifice—... ••. II. 

9. Offering of the Cow to the Fathers, Guests, etc.— 

... ... XIII. 

10. Slaying of the sacrificial animal by the Priest 

—... ... ... ... XXVIl. 

11. The use of Sura (spirituous liquor) in Sautramanl— 

... ... XXXII. 

12. The use of Sura in general—... ... X. 

13. Soma-selling—... ... XXVIll. 

14. Initiation into Satras or prolonged sacrifices— 

... ... ... ... XI. 

15. Worship of a deity under a vow—XXV. 

6. The Duties of the Four Orders of Life 

16. Long-continued student-hood—... VI. 

17. Perpetual student-hood—... LIV. 

18. Behaviour with the Preceptor’s wife— 

... ... ... ... XXXVII. 

19. The Preceptor’s fee—... XLVl. 

20. The use of the water-bowl or Kamandalu— 

... ... ... V. 

21. The householder’s pious improvidence— 

... ... ... XXXIX. 
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Number in the Texts 


22. Inferior occupations in distress—... XXXVIII. 

23. 5udra cooks—... XLVII. 

24. :§udra-cooked food—... XXXV. 

25. Offering of leavings—... ... LIII. 

26. Stay-away from home—qqifecq ... ... XLI. 

27. Distant Pilgrimage—... ... XXXVI. 

28. Retirement to the Forest—... ... XIV. 

29. Journey to Death—... ... XVI. 

30. Suicide from pious motives—... XLVIll. 

31. The Anchorite's life—... ... XII. 

32. Begging from all classes—... XLIV. 

33. Staying where night falls—... LI. 


//. Ceremonial Impurity and Purification 


34. Sipping of cow-drunk water—XLIX. 

35. Ten days* Impurity of Rain-water—XLV. 

36. Curtailment of the period of impurity—XIX. 

37. Purification after bone-picking—XX. 

38. Prescribing of Death-penancc—XX. 

39. Sacrifice of life for Brahmins, etc.—Lll. 

40. Contact with sinners—... ... XXll. 

41. Social intercourse after expiation— 

qmqrf^’^rrT ... ... ... XXIV. 

A 

42. Social intercourse with those corrupted with 

low-caste women—... XXVI. 

43. Admission of women ravished into society— 

... ... ... XLIII. 

44. Abandonment of a corrupt mother—... XXXIll. 

45. Sea-voyage~^^?qmi ... ... ... XV. 

46. Social dealings with Sea-goers—. XXXla. 


III. Legal 

47. Punishment of witnesses in disputes between 

father and son—... L. 

48. Slaying of a Brahmin assailant—... ^ XXXI. 

49. Theft from the vile after three days' fasting— 

... ... XXXIV. 
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Number in the Texts 

50. Marriage with the maternal uncle’s daughter— 


... ... ... VII. 

51. Inter-caste marriage—... XVllI. 

52. Levirate—... ... ... I. 

53. Widow-remarriage—... ... IV. 

54. Sons other than the legitimate and adopted-— 

... ... ... XXIII. 

55. Preferential share of the eldest—... III. 


Text Xlll—also found in Nirnaya-sindhu and Smrti- 
kaustubha—bars implicit reliance on omens and auguries— 
such as (sapatha) an oath at bathing at the Lolarka-tirtha 
(near the Asi at Benares), (sakuna) auspicious signs such as 
a full pitcher at leaving home, (svapna) dreams, (samudrika) 
chiromancy, (upajacita) vows to make offerings to deities 
in certain events, (upasruti) prognostications such as cries 
heard under certain conditions, and (adesa) oracles of 
astrologers and prophecies—which rarely succeed in the 
Kali age.’ 


Agnihotra 

The prohibition of Agnihotra appears under two heads : 
(1) Agnihotra in general, and (2) Agnihotra of a special 
kind,—Natal Agnihotra. There is, besides, the prohibition 
of a practice connected with this sacrifice, that is, the licking 
of the large ladle (havani) used in the sacrifice and the 
repeated use of the same without washing or cleaning. 

No Vedic injunction is perhaps more imperative than 
the tending of the sacred fire by a Brahmin.^ Sat. Br., 
KandaXlI, Ch. IV, Br. 1.1 says, Agnihotra is indeed a 
sacrificial session {Saira) ensuring death in old age, for people 

* Tait. 'Sam. I. v. 9—in Sahara’s commentary 

on Jaimini Sutra I. iv. 3. 
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are set free from it either by old age or death. The sacred 
fires were three and bore different names' The abandon¬ 
ment of the sacred fires was a sin and ancient Smrti texts 
abound with condemnations of such a lapse and expia¬ 
tions are prescribed therefor." The difficulties of the daily 
performance of the rites on leaving home are touched upon 
in Sat. Br. XI. iii. I. 6-8. According to one Vedic text to 
abandon the sacred fire is to incur the sin of slaying a 
Vira where the word ‘ Vira’ is taken to mean the son.' 
The Agnihotrin was required to be a married house-holder 
to whom a son was born.' in the Aitareya Brahmana the 
question is asked whether a widower should perform ihe 
daily fire-offering and the answer is given in the positive.*' 
At another place in the Aitareya Brahmana the same 
question being raised the answer is given to the effect 
that if he does not marry again he should make over the 
duty to his son, son’s son or daughter’s son and 
Daksa says that a regenerate person should not be without 
an Asrama even for a day.® 

In regard to the penances for the abandonment of the 
sacred fires Manu prescribes different kinds according to the 
period for which one is without them.’ According to Visnu 
to be without the sacred fire is one of the sins (XXXV'll. 28, 
34; also Manu XI. 66). 


' Manu XI. 41—i 

a?; l And again ’St ?! qfwtt; I 

’ V Vq «qFfl i Kulluka on Manu XI. 41 . 

' l 5avara on Jaimini I. iii. 2-3. 

“ 1. 10 sqqUilflt q f%9i; | 

' Manu XI. 41. 
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In case of impurity of any kind expiation and re-habili- 
tation of the sacred fire by means of a fresh rite as at the 
start were necessary. The question of fire-offering in the 
case of a widower is discussed in many places in the Smrtis 
—Manu V. 168, Yajnavalkya 1.89’. On the latter doka 
Vijnanesvara comments that the house-holder who has 
begotten no son or performed no sacrifice nor is 
entitled to any other Asrama shall in the absence of 
another wife remarry and re-instal the fire. ^ He quotes 
two texts to the effect that during the life of the 
first wife to cremate the second with the sacred fire is a 
sin equal to the drinking of Sura. ‘ On the death of the 
second wife the man who gives up the sacred fire is to be 
regarded as the slayer of a Brahmin. These provisions 
are repeated by the later Smrtikaras, such as Katyayana 

(XX. 9, XXI. 1).' 

Vyasa ini. 15 describing Tretagnihotra as one of the 
sixteen Samskaras also shows the obligatory character of 
Agnihotra. Parasara says that one who abandons the 
sacred fire turns into a vrsala or sudra’. (Xll. 29). In V. 13- 
14 he provides for the case of an Agnihotrin who dies 

‘ Manu V. 168—VTTcqT? 

^ 1 Yaj. 1,89. fw-i qfc^l 1 

^ i nwigiirj c\7[ i 

i wv’ ^ i 

* ifv' ^ \ Bqiwifq c\7[ 

I i ^i4* 

H3qjT§qi€l?T ^ccTifti* Vyasa I. 15. 

Parasara XII. 29—^^qi^iTqfer’m: i 

^ fq^i: «r<TT: i 
<» 

3-1366 B. 
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while away from home'. Gobhila-smrti a late work 
also prescribes the rehabilitation of the sacred fire when 
a man loses one of his many wives It is clear from 
these passages that the practice of Agnihotra was beset 
with difficulties. It was eminently suited to a settled condi¬ 
tion of society in which, assured of royal patronage or 
popular support, the Brahmin lived at home and had rarely 
to leave it for the sake of livelihood. It also required proper 
training and Vedic learning. Without these the perfor¬ 
mance of Agnihotra is prohibited by Manu*. Since 
the time of the Buddha Vedic rites and sacrifices were 
falling more and more into desuetude, and strenuous efforts 
to revive them were made, as is well-known, by Kumarila. 
*Parasara who is placed in the 8th century pictures the 
Kali age as one in which Agnihotra languishes'. But 
inspite of the decay of Vedic rites and practices there has 
been even in later times a marked reluctance to give it up 
altogether. Maskari the commentator on Gautama is un¬ 
aware of the prohibition. He quotes Jatukarni a Smrtikara 
of the third or the fourth century A. C. enjoining its 
practice and also a lesser known sage Vyaghra The 

* V. 13-14 ^rPpntPsif^si't 

^ n'^f’a a g jflaa: i 

a?sff ^afwiat mfamisfvaigwia gjagifisfa^tfwia: i III. 4-5. 
a a arati a gafaaiajfagt a aiftia: i ^ai ai'^ are'^awat i 

arfi gaa; a a aai ag i aantaiagia^ ^ai ati?^aaiTa:i XI. 36-37, 

* C/. Mahabharata, Vana P. CXLIX. 34. CLXXXVIII. 32-33, 

CXC. 26; ^anti P. XC. I -8 afaaai a^t faar aaia i va sai^jf^a 

agi aiaj aarafa i CCXXXVIl. 68—a a gsgsfT afaigjtsfSgciT: i 
agataaf aaara reai; i 

* a^'^fai aifaftaifa ga'jar aasjifa i gsaiaia «aTa I. 31. 

ajftaaia faaia aiaiajj i aasrft fafaa? gaig sfsrraia gaft'a; i 

“ arfaiwm amraai aaa gaaiai*! ata^aaaa a i 
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prohibition of Agnihotra in the Kali age is not universally 
admitted. At any rate its validity is narrowly restricted. 
The prohibition of Agnihotra rests on three texts—one 
of Nigama ’ anonymously quoted in Hemadri’s Prayascitta- 
Khanda, p. 90; another of Vydsa ^ quoted in Smrti- 
candrika and Nirnaya-sindhu and a third of Laugaksi ^ 
quoted in Smrti-candrika. This last passage distinguishes 
two kinds of installation of the sacred fire and says that 
the one kind obtained in Purva-yuga (either former yugas 
which preceded Kali or in the earlier part of the Kali age). 
But all these texts are qualified by Devala^ according 
to whom so long as the authority of the Vedas and the 
Caste-system are acknowledged both Sannyasa and 
Agnihotra are to be practised. Upon a reconciliation of all 
these texts the conclusion is deduced that the second kind 
of installation (ardhadhana) ' is permissible so long as 
respect for the Vedas, and the social structure comprising 
the four Varnas continue.*’ Mr. Vaidya opines that 

^ Kalivarjya Fext—XII 1(b). 

Kalivarjya Text—X(a) This gives the year 1199 as the date 
from which Agnihotra was to cease. 

() I 

^ Kalivarjya Text X(b). 

® The two kinds of installation are thus distinguished : 

I mi I 

qTfq qcfTr^rqfTftrg i i 

A different view is taken by Anantadeva in Sm^ti-kaustubha : 

i 
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the prohibition of Agnihotra belongs to the period 1000- 
1200 A.D. and it was due to the greater vogue of the 
worship of the five deities;’ He says, further, that “to 
a Katmatha the sacred fire is everything, to a “ sannyasin it 
is a nuisance.” “Sankara acting in tune with the absorbing 
sentiment of the age which favoured the life of renunciation, 
preached sannyasa and deprecated Agnihotra.” In the 
Smrtyarthasara in which the long list of Kalivarjyas is first 
found the prohibition relates to the installation of the Prajarani 
by Brahmins for the progeny. Vyasa to whom the text limiting 
the period for the practice of Agnihotra to the first four 
thousand years of Kali is ascribed distinguishes in 1. 14-15 
two kinds of installation of the sacred fire— vivahagniparigraha 
and tretagniparigraha. The term Tretaparigraha is explained 
by some as the adoption of Sannyasa along with the Tridanda 
but seeing that Sannyasa is generally prohibited in the same 
text, the mention of this special variety once again would 
be illogical. In the Dharma-sindhu, a digest composed in 
1790-91, the term is better explained as the adoption of 
Agnihotra.^ The term prajaraniparigraha is explained by 
Ananta-deva in his Smrti-kaustubha as the adoption of 
Agnihotra on the occasion of the Homa in Jatakarma (natal 
ceremony) which obtains in some branches. It is so explained 
in the Kalivarjya-vinirnaya.' The incident of Agnihotra 

sqifl5i'^^5T fsr^iPCfiqt: smHTflqt: »fa- 

* ii^qreiii I 

* n: i—C/. Jabala. 

tW 5iftiai 5?t?T5iftrareif«ifl5n- 

^ srrarfv: i (cited by Raghunandana—Pray. Tat., p. 550, Jiv. 
Edn.) fwnut rnimxr'itMfKV^'.—Kalivarjyavinimaya. 
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known as the licking of the agnihotra-ladle and its use as 
such was also prohibited due to stricter ideas of ceremonial 
purity which grew up in later times. The Havani was a 
large ladle into which offerings like milk were put in small 
quantities from a smaller ladle called Sruva before the whole 
was poured into the fire. After the Agnihotra Homa the ladle 
was licked and thereafter it was again used in the sacrifice. 
Sacrificial utensils like the camasa did not require cleaning. 
Thus Apas. Sr. Su. XXIV. 13 says that for drinking Soma, 
the camasa does not become unclean.' 

So also Baudh. Dh. S. I. v. 43-45." That special clean¬ 
ing of the ladle used in Agnihotra is not needed is elsewhere 
laid down in the same work (1. vi).'‘ 

Blowing the Fire with the Mouth 

The prohibition of this practice was due to the ascendancy 
of stricter ideas of ceremonial purity. The sacrificial fire 
used to be kindled by blowing with the mouth. But it was 
objected to in early times. Thus Apas. Dh. S. 1. 15-20— 
Nor shall he blow on fire with his breath.' This rule 
applied to one not clean and initiated, aprayata. The 
commentator Haradatta adds that in the case of one initiated 
this is not to be blamed.'"’ On this point there are contradic¬ 
tory texts : Vaj. Sr. S. : Fire was created from the mouth 

* i 

* sift7t»rr5iT^wfiPTTg(B^; I ... 
sfft I 

(28) i (30) i 

^ nggifgawg^t .. whs: (3i) i ... 

^ I aia^iniaif? i—Govindasvainin 

on 30. 

* a i 

" aaga iSa yaafnanwt i nanw n ala: i 
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hence one should kindle it by blowing with the mouth.^ 
Gautama IX. 33, on the other hand, forbids it.“ This conflict 
of opinions is evident in Manu IV. 53. Haradatta says that 
in view of the Vajasaneya text the blowing of the Srauta 
(sacrificial) fire is permitted but not of the Smarta or domestic 
fire. And there is also another view that the rule is obsolete, 
a hollow reed or bellows being fit to be used to avoid saliva 
falling into the fire. Katyayana IX. 14-15 (corr. to Gobhila 
Smrti VII. 135-136) shows the conflict of views : While about 
to offer the oblation or actually pouring it, one must not 
kindle the fire with the hand (pan/) or the sacrificial utensil 
called vajra or with a piece of wood but may do so with 
a fan. Some enjoin kindling with the breath since fire 
sprang from the mouth, i.e., from uttered mantras and they 
apply the prohibition to the kindling of domestic fire. * This 
conflict is ended by the Kalivarjya which applies to the 
kindling of sacrificial fire, ancient texts having prohibited 
the kindling of domestic fire. 


Human Sacrifice 

The prevalence of Human sacrifice in Vedic society is 
almost unanimously denied by Western scholars but 
indigenous Pandits although concerned to dispute practices 
such as widow re-marriage and the marriage with the maternal 
uncle’s daughter have not been anxious to challenge that 
this sacrifice at one time obtained. On the other hand, 
the injunction for it is pointed out by the Digest-writers such 


^ I I Haradatta quotes an ano* 

nymous text (possibly Katyayana s). l 

^ ... I 
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as Kamalakara and AnantadevaJ And the belief that great 
merit was gained by its preformance lies behind the relics 
of it that have come down to modern times.‘ There is 
also the mention of Purusamedha in Vedic passages but 
this is generally taken to have been a symbolical sacrifice. 
Certain verses (as in the Purusa-sukta), however, read as clearly 
suggestive of the ritual of human sacrifice.^ The legend 
of Sunahsepha (in Aitareya Brahmana, Vll. 13. 18 and 
also Kausitaki Brahmana) is a definite piece of evidence for 
the existence of the sacrifice in ancient times. Hariscandra, 
an Iksaku king, the lord of a hundred wives, yet childless, 
had at last, under the boon of Varuna, an only son Rohila 
by name. According to his previous vow he was called 
upon by the deity to sacrifice this only scion. Delaying to 
do so, he was stricken with dropsy. At last, Rohita 
persuaded Ajigarta, a poor Brahmin, to sell his son Sunah- 
sepha for a price to be sacrificed to the god. No man 
coming forth to immolate him, at last the poor father agreed 
to do so himself. But Sunah&pha by hymning the god had 
his bonds loosened (whence his name Devarata) and he was 
adopted as a son by the sage, Visvamitra. The refusal of 
all people to kill the boy and Visvamitra’s rejoicing at the 


^ Yajarveda, Ch. XXX, gives a long list of the classes of men 
prescribed for saciifice for diffeient purposes. Nirnayasindhu cites 

from Kandika V—and Smrti-kaustubha from 
Kandika XXII—^ HTsiT'tsiT; i The ritual is thus described by 
Mahidhaia under Kandika II— 

I I q’s gair sfrr 

I 

I Under Kandika XXII cia: 

^ Dharmasindhu-Paiiccheda II I 

Rg veda X 90. 
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failure of the sacrifice suggest that this form of sacrifice was 
no longer common.’ Naramedha must have fallen into 
disuse at a very early date and hence the early Smrti-sutras 
an^ Sarnhitas did not think it necessary to treat it as one of 
the current yet reprehensible practices calling for express 
prohibition. The prohibition occurs in Brahmapurana, 
Garudapurana and Brhannaradlya-purana. This prohibition 
was perhaps felt to be necessary as a warning or protest 
against the revival of human sacrifice as a Tantrika or 
Kapalika rite. King Yasovarman visited Bindhyavasini to 
whom human sacrifices were still offered 

The Horse Sacrifice and the Royal Sacrifice : 

Asvamedha and Rajasuya. 

Historical evidence of the celebration of Asvamedha is 
obtained down to about the end of the first millennium of 
the Christian era. In Sat. Br. XIII. 5. 4* a list is found 
of the performers of this sacrifice, Indrota, Daivapa, 
Saunaka (Janamejaya-Pariksit), etc., down to Satanika- 
Sataratra and the list agrees more or less with that of the 
performers of the Royal sacrifice.! Pusyamitra in the 2nd 
century B.C., is known to have performed it under the 
direction of Patanjali “. The practice continued in the first 
six centuries of the Christian era, and to the time of 
Harsavardhana and even later. The Calukyas, according 

* Thus Mahabharata—^Sabhaparva, Ch. XXII, 31. II—'■’gsil’st 

^ I 9 1 But in Asva- 

medhikaparva, Ch. Ill, 31. 8—its performance is advised. 

^ I qfsfsr i 

* Also in 3ankhayana 3rauta Sutra XVI. 9. 

t In Aitareya Brahmana VIII. 21-23. 

“ I gisirfl*! anim»t:--Mahabhasya iii. ii. 123. 

V. Smith-Early History, p. 304. 
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to an inscription of Kirtivarman, dated 578 A.C., were 
devout followers of Vedic rites and performed many sacrifices 
including the AsvamedhaJ In a stone-pillar inscription of 
Skandagupta, Samudragupta (middle of 4th Cent., A.C.) is 
described as the reviver of Asvamedha then long in abeyance 
during the Buddhist Kushan rule.” Indra-visnu a Brahmin 
king is stated to have performed several Kralus or sacrifices. 
Pravara Sena 11 is described as the daughter’s son of 
Maharaja Bhavanaga in a line ol ** bathers ajter ten 
Asvamedhas/' ^ 

Kumar a Gupta I, a son of Vikramaditya and King in 413, 
performed it (Smith, p. 316). It seems that the horse- 
sacrifice was revived under the Gupta Kings although 
bloody animal-slaughter was on the wane under the 
influence of Buddhism and the Pauranik religions of a 
later date. The Karkalaka dynasty of Kashmir is said 
never to have performed Asvamedha.^ Pulakesin the 
First (d. 567 A. C.) is known to have performed the 
horse-sacrifice.^ Lalitadilya (according to Chachanama) 
conquered the different quarters of the globe (including 
Baluchistan and Turkestan) about 712 A.D. like Samudra¬ 
gupta but refrained from it. Among the Pallavas of Kanci 
who were orthodox followers of the Vedic religion, this 
practice was found, as ii\ the case of Sivaskandavarman. 


’ Badami Cave Inscription—Indian Antiquary, Vol. VI, p. 363. 

^ Corp. Ins., Vol. Ill, No. 12 : i Also proved 

by coins struck on the occasion and the stone-figure of a horse found 
in Oudh and now in the Lucknow Museum. 

^ Corp. Ins., Vol. Ill, No. 36. 

Vaidya—Medieval India. 

^ Smith—Early History of India, p. 441. Adityasena of later 
Gupta Dynasty (642) performed it, Ibid,, p. 332. 

4-I366B 
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Among the Varmans of Kanauj who rose to prominence 
in the 7th and 8th centuries, adherence to the Vedic religion 
was marked. The conquests of Yasovarman, their greatest 
King, are described by Vakpatiraja (in Gaudavaha) as 
having extended down to the Malaya coast and even against 
the Parasikas although he was defeated finally by the 
Calukyas. According to C. V. Vaidya, the first set of 
Hindu kingdoms in medieval India (600-800 A.C.) 

signalised the assumption of royal power by the performance 
of the Asvamedha but not so the second set (800-1000 
A.C.).' He opines that by 700 A.C. aversion to animal 
sacrifice reasserted itself and Vedic animal sacrifices died 
out finally. In the 9th century India was totally changed. 
Buddhism had, no doubt, disappeared except from isolated 
places like Magadha. But Vedic Aryanism also was no 
more. According to Todd horse-worship and Asvamedhcf 
among the Rajputs prove their Scythian origin." By the 
close of the tenth century the Rajputs began to assume 
their place in the political arena of India. The Rajputs, 
according to Mr. Ishwariprasad, idealised chivalry which 
led to fierce wars among themselves. The numerous Rajput 
princes hopelessly blinded by petty jealousies failed to 
visualise the future that lay in store for them. It is reason¬ 
able to conclude that the prohibition of Asvamedha and 
Rajasuya in the Kali age was felt to be a necessity in 
these conditions. Raja Jaycand, the contemporary and 
rival of Prthviraj, is said to have celebrated Asvamedha " 

’ Vaidya—Medieval India. 

’ Rajasthan, Vol. I, Ch. VI. 

’ ‘‘Jeysing, the founder of Amber, it is said, intended to get 
up the ceremony of the ashoamedha jugga or sacrifice of the horse 

— a rite which.had entailed destruction upon all who had 

attempted it, from the days of Janamejaya the Pandu to Jcichund, 
the last Rajput monarch of Canauj”—Rajasthan,Vol. 11, p. 1220. 
Jeysing’s date—1st half of 18th century. 
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and, according to tradition, Sivaji in later times had the 
advice of Gagabhatta to perform the long-disused triumphal 
rite.' 

The performance of these two sacrifices is enjoined in 
the Vedas not merely in the case of princes. It was 
prescribed as an expiation for the slaying of a Brahmin 
(Gautama XIX)." 

Some of the later Smrtis also repeat the injunction of 
the sacrifice, such as Parasara, X11.64 and Sankhalikhita 
(cited in Vir. Mit.^—Rajanili, p. 252) in the case of a 
Sarvabhauma king." 

That the Asvamedha was a sacrifice difficult of per¬ 
formance was realised in Vedic times. The conditions for 
the performance of the horse-sacrifice were difficult of ful¬ 
filment as realised in early Vedic times. Apas. Gr. S. 
XXI. 1 ; A Sarvabhauma (t.c., a king of all the land) may 
perform the Asvamedha Also one not so (aj 

). This addition is regarded by Keith as made 
by a later hand (c/. Baudh. XV. 1 ; A king victorious and 
of all the land should sacrifice). Warning is given in Tait. 
Br. iii. 8, 9. 4 : He is poured aside who being weak offers 
the Asvamedha (Keith s Introd. to Black Yajurveda, p. 132). 
It is spoken of as an ulsannayajna. Sat. Br. Xlll. 3.3.6: 
Asvamedha is indeed as it were a disused sacrifice, for 
what is performed thereof and what is not? Tait. Sain. 
V. 4. 12. 3 : Asvamedha is indeed a disused sacrifice, for, 
say they, who knows if the whole of it is performed or 
not? Eggeling (S. B. £. XLIV, p. 334) has a note: 

* C/. Matsya-purana, Ch. CXLIV, si. 83—ysif’fl W'Sty’g 

’ Paraiara—Tun g i g»t: HRiPIifl W 

II Likhita—' wr >int • ?isi?i 

’ll n 
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“ Perhaps, however, Utsannayajna rather means a decayed 
sacrifice, i.e., one which has lost (or in the usual performance 
is apt to lose) some of its original elements, whence the 
SamsJirti tune is to be used for the purpose of making up 
the lost parts.” ' 

The prohibition of these two sacrifices rests on texts 
from Brahmapurana, Garuda purana; and Brhan-naradiya- 
purana. 

Cow-sacrifice 

The prohibition of cow-killing is under these heads;— 

(a) The cow-sacrifice—It’S | 

(b) The killing of the cow by the Brahmin in the 
sacrifice-— I 

(c) The sacrifice of cows in honour of the bride¬ 
groom, the guest, the manes or pUrs or the king cWfhfai- 

(d) The killing of the sacrificial animal by the priest is 
also prohibited—| 

The extent to which and the forms in which animal 
sacrifice (Pasu-yaga) prevailed in Vedic times need not 

be detailed here. The three main divisions of sacrifices 
were Isti. Pasu and Soma. The extensiveness of Pasu- 

yaga led by a revulsion of feeling to the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings of ahirnsa and as a result to a shrinkage of Vedic 

usages altogether. Cow-sacrifice is prescribed in the Vedas." 
Akin to Gosava or Gomedha is Gosava the name of 

’ The expression utsannayajna is otherwise interpreted—“Or 
as the Sai|ihita has it—essentially like the fire-offering an utsanna- 
yajna —a sacrifice of great extent and elaboration ’ (Keith’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Black Yajurveda, p. 132). 

’ nt i c/. V. S. 24. 8 ; M S. 3. 13. 9 ; 170. 7 ; 

V.S. 28. 33. 

’ BgvedaVll. 25.8. 
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an el^aha (one-day) sacrifice.’ Gosatra occurs in Tail. 
Sam. Vlll. V. 1.1. According to Gobhila-Grhya-sutra 111. 
vi. X, Gosava was ‘a sacrifice by which a thriving con¬ 
dition for cows is obtained ’ (Max Muller). There was also 
a Smarta-yaga called Sula-gava.^ Hiran. Gr. Sutra 11. 3.8. 1 
runs thus;— 

Now (follows) the sacrifice of the sula-gava (or spit-ox for 
propitiating Rudra and averting plague in cattle). 

The killing of cows was also a part of other functions 
as honorific offerings to a Brahmin, a King or a guest.'' 
Sankh. Gr. S. 11. 15 (2): Let the arghya not be with¬ 
out flesh. (3) On the occasion of a sacrifice and of a 

wedding let (the guest say) make it (ready). (4) The animal 
offered to the teacher is sacred to Agni. (5) If offered 

to an officiating priest, to Brhaspati. (6) If to the father-in- 
law, to Prajapati. (7) If to a King, to Indra. (8) If to a 
friend, to Mitra. (9) If to a Snataka, to Indra and Agni. 
(10) Even if he per/orms more than one Somo-sacrifice 
during a year, let only priests who have received (from 
him) the argfiya-reception officiate for him, not such who 

have not received. Sankh. Gp S. 1. 12. 10 : At the 

wedding one cow when the arghya ceremony has been 
performed; in the house one time ; these are the two 
Madhupark,a cows. There were thus two occasions in 
connection with wedding—on reception of the bride-groom 
and on arrival of the newly-married couple at their own 
house—this being offered by the Acarya. 

* Tail. Br. ii. 

* Par. Gf. S. HI. viii ; Kat. Sr. S.—Vidyadhara Sastri's note : 

’sqrnai'' (’•tiq. Jit: 

’ Va^. IV—siw’nui m 
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Oldenberg has a nole on Sankh Gr. S. II. 15. 2 and 
3—two verses “which seem to contradict each other. 
Perhaps it is not necessary except in the cases of a sacrifice 
and of a wedding to kill a cow but in any case, even 
if the cow offered to the guest be declined by him, 
the host should take care that some flesh be served at 
that meal.’’ 

Narayana on Asvalayana Gr. S. I. 24. 33 says that “ in 
case of slaying, the feast is to be on its meat, in case of 
letting off, on some other.' ’’ Similarly, Buddhists distinguish 
between eating flesh and eating flesh of animal killed expressly 
to entertain a guest. (S.B.E.) 

Hiran. Gp S. 1.4. 13 describes the procedure thus : 

10. Then he utters to him the announcement “ The 
cow. II. That (cow) is either killed or let loose. Even 
in the present-day weddings the barber cries out, “ The 
cow,’ “The cow.’’ 

As. Gr. S. 1. 24. 23 : When he has sipped water they 
announce to him ‘ The cow.’ 

24. Having murmured, “ Destroyed is my sin, my 
sin is destroyed, ” he says“Om, do it, ” if he chooses to 
have her killed. 

Astaka was a Sraddha performed on the four Astami 
Tithis of the dark fortnights in Hemanta and Si^ira as 
required by Paras. Gr. S. III. iii." and it had to be per- 


* I Acc. to Mit. there are four such days 

and acc. to Raghunandana three—in Agrahayana, Magha and in 
Phalguna. Apararka on Yaj. 1. 146 cites Paithinasi— 
rwi I and ^aunaka 

l Vi^vanatha’s bha^ya—W^qil- 
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formed with offerings of cakes, beef, green vegetables to 
Indra, Vi^va-deva, Prajapati and the Pitrs (Manes). It 
was obligatory on the Agni-hotrin according to As. Gr. 
S. II. iv. 11.' Directions for the Astaka .^radd/ia with the 
cow are given in Gobh. Gr. S. 111. 10 and for the Anvastaka 
in IV. 1 and IV. 4 {vide Visnu, XLVll)^. 

In Khadira Gp S. III. 4 they are thus given : (5) On 
the middle (Aslaka) a cow (is sacrificed). (6) Going in a 
northern direction (from the Fire) he should kill (the cow), 
the head of which is turned to the V'est, the feet to the 
North. (13) He should sacrifice with (the formula): to 
the Astaka svaha. (14) The abadanas (portions cut off) 
he should have taken from all its limbs, (15) not from 
the left thigh and the lungs (16) The left thigh he keeps 
for the Anvastaka. (17j He should cook the abadana 
and the mess of sacrificial food (stirring up the one and the 
other) with two different pot ladles. (18) The juice he lets 
drop into a brazen vessel. (19) The afiaddnas he cooks on 
branches of the plaksa tree (20) From each (abadana) 
he should cut off (prescribed portions and put them) into 
a brazen vessel. (21) And from the mess of cooked food 

(22) let him take four portions or eight portions of Ajya 
and let him sacrifice it with “ into Agni ” (M. B. II ii. ix). 

(23) let him make oblations out of the brazen vessels, 
each oblation with two of the following : (24) The oblation to 
(Agm) Svista-krt with the eighth verse. (25) At a sacrifice 
to the fathers the omentum (bapa) is sacrificed with ‘ ‘ carry 
the omentum ” (M.B.II. 3. 16) (26) At one to the Gods with 
Jata-vedas. (27) If (the deity is unknown) assigning that. 
(28) As “ to the Astaka.” (29) An animal is the 

* ’«f«i wi'sftriiiiJT ^ ai 

fat etc, 
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sacrificial fee at (the sacrifice of an animal). (30) A full vessel 
at (that of a mess of cooked food). Compare Par, Gt. S. 
Ill. 3 on Sraddha with meat. Ap. Dh. S. II. vii. xvi: 
(25) Beef satisfies the manes for a year. (26) Buffalo’s (meat) 
for a longer time than that. (27) By this permission of the 
use of buffalo’s meat, it has been declared that the meat 
(of another) tamed and wild animal is also fit for offerings. 
Vidyadhara l§arma in his edition of Katyayana Srauta 
Sutra says : In the Kanva and Madhyandina branches the 
rite has disappeared with the prohibition of beef. In other 
branches it is still obligatory since no meat is prescribed in 
them.’ 

The cow was called T/r/hyo which Sat. Br. III. iv. 1-2 
thus explains : Now as to why it is called guest-offering. 
He, the purchased Soma, truly comes as his (the sacrificer's) 
guest; to him (if offered) that (hospitable reception), even 
as for a King or a Brahmana one would cook a large ox or a 
large he goat—for that is human (fare offered to a guest) and 
the oHafion is that of the Gods; so he prepares for 
him that guest offering. 

But the slaying of the cow was optional; it rested on 
the pleasure of the guest. Thus Par. Gr. S. 1. iii. 26-31 : 
When (the guest) has sipped water (the host) holding a 
butcher’s knife says to him three times, “A cow. ' He 
replies: “ The mother of the Fudras, the daughter of the 
Vasus, the sister of the Adityas, fhe navel of immortality.” 
To the people who understand me 1 say, “Do not kill 
the guiltless cow which is Aditi.”" I kill my sin and 
N.N.’s. sin Thus if he chooses to have it killed. But if he 
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chooses to let it loose, he should say, “ My sin and N.N.’s 
sin has been killed. Om : Let it loose : Let it eat grass.” 
But let the arghya not be without flesh. On the occasion 
of a sacrifice and of a wedding let (the guest) say, ‘ Make it 
(ready)’. Even if he performs more than one Soma sacrifice 
during one year, let only priests who have received from 
him the argfiya-receplion officiate for him, not such who 
have not received it, for this has been prescribed in the 
6ruti. (Ap. Gp S. 1. V. 13-17). 

Ap. Gr. S. 1. iii. 9-17 reviews the occasions for cow¬ 
killing ; (9) These are the occasions for killing a cow, (the 
arrival of) a guest, (the Astaka sacrifice offered to) the 
fathers, and marriage. Likewise Ap. Dh. S. in 2. 4. 8. 7 ; 
A cow and the madhuparf^a (shall be offered) to the teacher, 
to an officiating priest,' to the father-in-law and to a King, 
if they come after a year has elapsed. 

Doubts arose as to whether such meat-offering was fit 
to be eaten“ and it is declared in Ap. Dh. S. 1. v. 17. 30. 
(But the meat of milch-cows and oxen may be eaten. 
(31) The Vajasaneyaka declares ‘Bull’s flesh is fit for 
offerings’. That such doubts were expressed even in the 
earliest times is shown by Sat. Br. 111. i. 2. 21 : Let him (the 
consecrated) not eat of either the cow or the ox, for the cow 
and the ox support everything here on earth. They (the 
Gods) bestowed on the cow and the ox whatever vigour 
belongs to other species (of animals) and therefore the cow 
and the ox eat most. Hence, were one to eat of an ox or a 
cow, there would be as it were un-eating of every thing or as 
it were a going on to the end (or to destruction). Such a one 
would be likely to be born again as a strange being (as 

^ Saunaka cited by Apararka : 

^ In Rgveda the cow is called aghnya —not to be slain—16 times. 
—Vedic Index. 


5-13668 
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one of whom there is) evil report such as ‘ he has expelled 
an embryo from a woman, ‘ he has committed a sin ; let 
him therefore not eat (the flesh) of the cow and the ox. 
Nevertheless Yajnavalkya said—‘ 1 for one eat it, provid* 
ed that it is tender.’ 

But the ancient tradition lost its force by slow degrees. 
In the earliest Dharma-sutras we find repeated the various 
views given in the Vedic texts quoted above. For the sin of 
expulsion of an embryo, Baucihayana prescribes the expiation 
of GosaOa, Asvatnedha or Agnistut (11. 1). In II. iii. 63"64 
he mentions the occasions for cow-sacrifice. Gautama 17.28 ’ 
mentions the cow and the ox as forbidden meat. Apastamba 
I. 26. 1 prescribes a penance for cow-killing. 

Vasistha XI ' prescribes the performance of Sraddha 
with meat. While subscribing to the cult of non-injury, 
he makes an exception in the case of sacrifice. 

A tendency is thus evident to restrict animal sacrifice 
and meat-eating to the Sastraic prescriptions. It is difficult 
to deny that this was due to the re-action against animal 
slaughter noticeable after the time of the Buddha, and to 
the wave of Ahimsa or cult of non-injury that Buddhism 
created. The position of Manu is in accord with that of 
the writers of the Dharma-sutras just mentioned. He also 
recites the occasions for animal slaughter ‘ and while stress¬ 
ing the virtue of non-injury puts forth a strong plea in 


Hiqr; fgf-jnni i 1 63-64. 

rjq'qirw isqtar,—• Vasistha is quoted in support—g a«q’T- 

® V. 41 —^ 'a fqslaaanJiN I fwi: 

Also 111. 119, 120, 123. 
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favour of sacrifices ordained in the sacred texts.' Amongst 
the kinds of meat meant for $raddha. Menu omits beef 
and instead prescribes milk-preparations." In him, therefore, 
there is a see-saw between the higher ideal of non-injury and 
respect for the letter of the Vedas. The scale turns a little 
more towards the former in Vhnu. He regards the killing 
of the cow as a minor sin and prescribes penalties for it 
in the shape of Candrayana or Paraka or Gomedha or 
Govrata (L. 24). Chapter LI ends with a long discourse on 
non-injury repeating some of Manu s verses. The cultus 
of the cow is developed in Chapter XXIII which sets forth 
the many virtues of the cow but he retains the old tradi¬ 
tion still (LXXIV-1 and LXXX-2). Yajfiavalkya is opposed 
to meat-eating on other than occasions prescribed.® He 
also adheres to the old usages and like Manu omits beef 
from the kinds of meat fit for Sraddha. Katy ay ana’s 
ritualistic Samhita (printed as Gobhila in the Anandasrama 
series) prescribes the performance of Sraddha without 
meat,' which seems to have become the rule about his time. 
Satatapakarma-vipaka, Chapter II, details penances for cow¬ 
killing. This topic is dealt with at increasing length in 
the Smrti works henceforth. Kasyapa on penances for 
cow-killing is quoted by Visva-rupa on Jajnavalkya 1II-263 
and also by Maskari on Gautama (22.18). He also quotes 


’ at Btr<T,sTf i a i 

V. 46. Also V. 42-44. 

“ ’ta^t mata gi Ill. 271. Medhatithi on 111. 123— 

(meat-sraddha) aia^ gRrsaaalS^aifa fa-airaai^ i 

aai ait? ffa^wai i am a 

alaat^j —I. 179. ai a^ra' at’atraam aaraaag i—I. 109. 

^ I. 18. afaatffit fafa: aa-satsa faaiifaa; i XVII. 25—^laftara; 

ItaihE aatgaff«a*t i fi aagaiataiaaai at: aaat^ i 
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verses and a prose passage from Brhaspati.^ Hemadri 
Prayakitta Khanda pages 80-96 gives extracts from Puranas 
mostly of a late date on the same topic.” With the reaction 
against bloody animal sacrifices necessarily came a feeling 
of disgust towards the function called go-samgnapana that 
is the killing of the cow by suffocation which used to be 
performed by a Brahmin. 

Samitra ( ) was merely one of the functions of 

the priest slayer—the Samita. As. Gr. S. 1. I I : (I). Now 
(follows) the ritual of the animal sacrifice. (10) To the 
west of the Samitra (fire) he (the Samitr) kills (the animal), 
the head of which is turned to the East or the West, 
the feet to the North; and having placed a grass blade 
on his side of the (animal’s) navel, (the performer) draws 
out the omentum, cuts off the omentum, seizes it with the 
two Agni-spranis, sprinkles with water, warms it at the 
Samitra (fire), takes it before that fire, roasts it, being 
seated to the South, goes round (the two fires) and sacri¬ 
fices it. In the Jaimini Sulia as also in ^abara-bhasya and 
in the Tantravartika, the place of the Samita among the 
priests officiating at a sacrifice is discussed (111. vii. 28-29). 

The use of Sura or Spirituous Liquor 

The prohibition of drinking forms two topics in the 
Kalivarjya texts;—r(l) the restriction of drinking in course 
of the sacrifice called Sautramani— 

' ant g aaim i waaa 

a’amatsf'? an a'sxm ai graaiiTix) afg amain 

Himfutai giflfgsim i 

“ atfla qa afKar aalKwiarg a^a aif^gJt i 

On the sacredness of the cow he cites Markan^eya Purana— 
aaifar amai; aKfll i Ttar w ^ 

atasu ?aitg u 
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^ (2) the ban on spirituous liquor in general—on 

or 

No injunction in the Hindu sacred law is more insistent 
than that for abstinence from spirituous drink, and it dates 
from the remotest period. Surd is spoken of in Vedic literature 
with approval in some places ‘ and with disapproval in 
others.^ It is contrasted with Soma and seems to have been 
the drink of ordinary life.’^ $al. Br. XII. 7.3.8: There are 
both milk and surd —liquor ; for milk is Soma and the surd 
liquor-food ; through the milk he secures the 5oma-drink 
and through the surd liquor-food. And milk is the nobility 
(chieftaincy) and surd (liquor) the peasantry (clan); the 
milk he purifies after purifying the sura-liquor; he thus 
produces the nobility from out of the peasantry, for the 
nobility is produced from out of the peasantry. 

Surd was the drink of men in assembly or Sabha and 
caused broils.' It is regarded as an evil thing, and classed 
with meat and dicing.” In Sat, Br 1.6.3.4 there is a fanciful 
explanation of the stammering speech of the drunken. From 
the one which was spirit-drinking further a sparrow sprang ; 
whence the latter talks as if stammering, for he, who has 
drunk spirits, talks as if he stammers. 

It had its place, however, in the animal sacrifice called 
Sautramani. This sacrifice was so-called from its deity 
Sutrama (Indra). It was of three types—obligatory (nitya), 
optional {J^dmya) and occasional {naimittika). When 

^ Rgveda I, 116.7; Atharvaveda XIV. 34.6; X. 6. 5 ; 5at. 
Brahmana XII. 7. 3. 8. 

^ Rgveda VIII. 2. 12 ; VIII.21. 14; Maitr. sarp. I. II. 6; II. 
4.2; IV. 2. I. 

^ Tait. sam. I. iii. 3. 2. 

^ Rgveda VIII. ii. 12 ; xxi. 14. Kath. sam. XIV. 6 ; ^at. Brah. I. 
vi. 3. 4 ; Mait. sarn. II. iv. 2. 

Ath. veda VI. 70. I ; Ath. veda XIV. 1.35-36 ; XV. ix. 1-2. 
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obligatory, it was included in haviryajna (Gautama and 
Dhurta-svamin in his commentary on Apas. $r, S.); 
performed for prosperity it was optional. If done for 
purification upon vomiting soma, it was occasional. The 
Brahmin alone was competent to perform it. The animals 
proper for sacrifice in the three types are respectively the 
goat, the sheep and the bull (Ap. 5r. S. Prapa. 19). And 
the respective deities c^re the two Asvins, Sarasvati and 
Indra. There was another type called Kaukila-Sautramani 
which was performed with five animals. For this milk-cups 
as well as liquor^cups were prescribed.^ The former kind 
of offerings might also serve the purpose, says Ap. Sr. S. 
XVI. 2. 23. The sura or malted rice was bought from the 
Soma-seller in the Sautramani sacrifice. Sat. Br. XII. 
7. 2. 12. Let him rather buy them from a vendor of Soma 
for the Sautramani is Soma. In XII. 8. 1.5: For unpropitious 
as it were to a Brahmin is that drink—the sura-liquor.“ 
The purpose of the rite (Sautramani) has been conjectured 
by Hillebrandt to be the taking over from an un-Brahmanical 
and therefore though Aryan yet barbarous race of the Sura¬ 
drinking and the modelling of it on the analogy of a four- 
day Soma sacrifice and he thinks that sura was once a drink 
akin to Madhu and connected with the Asvins. This is 
ingenious, says Dr. Keith (Introduction to Black Yajurveda, 
p. 122) but not very probable. And the view of Bloom¬ 
field is that the rite is a deliberate copy of a mystic process— 
the healing of Indra by the Asvins after excessive soma¬ 
drinking. 

The round of ceremonies spread over two years that 
made up Rajasuya concluded with Sautramani. an Isti 
the object of which was to expiate ioij any excess that might 

^ The Caraka-sautramani pertains to Rajasuya. 1 he Kaukila 
was meant for those desiring Heaven. 

‘ Truly the soma-juice is the Biahmin’s food' $at. Br. XII. vii. 

2 . 1 . 
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have been committed in consuming 5oma-liquor. Thus 
5at.Br. VI. 1.5.8 says-“-the Soma is truth, prosperity, light; 
and the Sura is untruth, misery, darkness. The nestr 
taking the cups of Sura steps out by the back door. He 
walks round by the back of the hall and placing one (of the 
cups) in the Vaisya’s, or Rajanya’s hand, he says “With 
this 1 buy him of thee.’’ Elsewhere (Xll. 8 1.6) we have : 
“Other Adhvaryus hire some Rajanya or Vaisya with the 
wine that he shall drink that (liquor) but let him not do this ; 
for indeed the Soma-drink falls to thr share of the lathers 
and grand-fathers of whoever drinks the liquor on this 
occasion.” Here is the germ of the principle that it was 
no reproach to the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas to drink although 
it was so to a Brahmin “Verily from this sacrifice (that 
is Sautramani) the man is born and whatever food a man 
consumes in this world, that (food) in return consumes him 
in yonder world. Now this sacrifice is performed by means 
of spirituous liquor (Parisrut) and spirituous liquor is not to 
be consumed by a Brahmana; he thus is born irom that 
which is not (to be) consumed; and the food does not in 
return consume him in yonder world. Therefore this 
(sacrifice), the Sautramani, is a Brahmana’s sacrifice. (Note): 
Therefore to a man of another caste the spirituous liquor 
would not be anadya but consumable and hence it would 
consume him in the other world.” (Sat. Br. Xll. 9. 1. 1).^ 
As already pointed out, according to Apastamba Srauta 
Sutra, the use of surd in Sautramani Yaga was optional.' 
But in Vajapeya it was not so. As. Gr. S. prescribes the 
use of sura in this context.® 


' Oldenberg considers that the sura was never anything but a 
popular drink which was turned to sacred uses by the priests (Keith 
—Intr. to Black Yajurveda, p. 122), 

- W. i XIX. ii. 10. 

jn the context ' Nirnayasindhu. 
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The use of sura by Brahmins was forbidden at a very 
ancient date. Thus Kathaka Sarphita XII. 12 prohibits the 
drinking of sura.^ Gautama 11. 12 repeats the same prohibi¬ 
tion.*^ His Sutra, as quoted by Haradatta, adds a rider 
that it is prohibited also in the case of Brahmacarins of 
the Ksatriya and Vaisya castes.’^ In Ch. XXIV a penance 
is prescribed for violation of this rule.^ Baudhayana II. 1 
et seq. lays down the penance as the scorching of the 
body with hot liquor. For drinking without knowledge 
(amatya) there is another penance followed by re initiation. 
And a siokd is cited to the effect that in such cases men 
of the three re-generate castes equally require fresh initiation. ’ 
Drinking from a wine-vessel also calls for penance. 

In Apastamba the same rules are repeated. Every kind 
of spirituous liquor is forbidden. Entering into fire is a further 
penance prescribed.^' 

Vasistha in Chapter XX has the same provisions.' 
He prescribes the drinking of scorching wine in the case of 
repeated or habitual indulgence. According to \)itakshara 
on Yaj. 111. 253 this applies to spirits other than sura. 

Manu recites the rules found in his predecessors in 
XI. 94-95.^ In 94 he declares sura to be the excrement of 

^ get ^ i 

^ q[% qig* 

® q|ccT...?TT^<Ti: ^3??: i 

® I (I. 17. 21) fq%?r i (I. 25. 3) i ’qfv 

(Ibid. 6) 1. XXV. 11 prescribes the three years’ penance. 

i f\w. » 

® 5 ^ ftt?; i 94. 

^ fqtTqr fqrqvT i qqlqn ^ qmsqi i 95. 
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food and hence sin itself and forbids it for the three higher 
castes. In 93 he divides sura into three classes and all 
three are forbidden to Brahmins. Thus the restriction is 
total in the case of the highest caste; for the other two 
malted rice (that is sura) alone is prohibited. Manu as usual 
is stricter than his predecessors for in XI. 68 he holds even 
the smell of sura as a sin causing loss of caste and eating 
from a wine-vessel as a contaminating sin (71). 

Vimu (XXll. 81-83) has a ten-fold division and all the 
kinds are forbidden to Brahmins as impure in their very 
touch, but not so in regard to the two other castes. His 
sloka 81 is the same as Manu XI. 95.' 

Yajnavalkya repeats Manu s injunctions in 111. 252-255. 
In the last of the slokas he declares that a Brahmin woman 
tasting liquor is transformed into an unclean animal.^ 

L ianas prohibits the drinking as well as the touching 
of liquor.' 

Sarnoarta 1. 115 echoes Manu XI. 95. His changed 
reading of the last word, however, makes the prohibition 
applicable to all the three regenerate castes.^ 

The Kali ban on drinking may be regarded as a mere 
re-statement of the old law, even though it be construed eis 
the restriction of the drinking of the two varieties Gaud and 
Madhvi for Ksatriyas and Vaisyas (vide Mit. 111. 253).® 


* *T HI infn ai ^irf«atra^ i 

* ftit; w for i 

® C/. Kumaravacana (cited in Prayai. Viv., p. Ill)— 

6-1366B 
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Mttak,sara in the same passage cites a text of Pulastya 
showing the 12 kinds of spirits.^ 

Brhaspati quoted in the same commentary says that on 
drinking with knowledge, purification is obtained through 
swallowing scalding liquor till it burns to death.^ 

Brhat-Yajnaval^jya says that the Ksatriya and the 
Vaisya incur no sin even by deliberate drinking.® Brhat- 
Visnu cited in Mitaksara and Madana-parijata gives 
10 classes as in Pulaslya omitting arista and dral^sa and 
forbids all the varieties to a Brahmin. Vijiianesvara has a 
note to the effect that sura properly means malted rice and 
that it is forbidden to all the three castes. He argues that 
sura is so used in Sautramani but he does not state the ban 
on the use of spirituous liquor in that sacrifice.^ He cites 
the authority of Vyasa to show that liquors other than this 
particular kind are permitted to the other two regenerate 
castes.® 

The exact import of the prohibition is differently construed 
by different writers. According to Damodara it means the 
prohibition of all kinds of liquor in the case of the second 
and third regenerate castes and in Tantric rites.® Smrti- 

* VT5T# i aKaifKi? i 

* i aai «ja; am i 

* anamft ^ rrasat aifq t n ata i 

(Vfddha-Yajiiavalkya cited in Pray. Viv., p. 109). 

* gmaw g xigailisataa a aigrfagfq 

i g a aif? a^iaiagf^a: i * * * qure gTifa^at- 

sgqsftaw garrat ■ 

* amiaa^al i vataniargra^ ^ t jiai^at n 

* ad gfga^sa^: a giwai« i Kalivarjya-vinirnaya—a? ai 

a? ataiaaafl SaOJaiga^^ai ad argg faftna^ t aiaai faaiaaiinaft 

qajgmamft ^ gai' fga ai ^ a fafaamfa lai^tftrafataiSw^dwtamTfgfw- 
faj^pat aaid am’ rw i 
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kaustubha criticising his view says that the restriction applies 
to the use of spirituous liquor in Vedic sacrifices and in 
propitiatory ceremonies prescribed in the Smrtis. It has no 
reference to the use of Sura in Tantric rites.^ 

Further the expression does 

not mean social intercourse with one who uses Sura in such 
rites, but only the practice of using spirituous liquor in this 
particular sacrifice.' 


Soma-selling 

The drinking of soma in sacrifices was a privilege of 
Brahmins {vide Sec. on Sura). The performance of the 
optional (l^amya) soma-sacrifice was competent to well-to-do 
householders. Thus Manu (XI. 7-8) permits it to one who 
had more than 3 years’ provisions. But the selling of the 
sacred plant by a Brahmin was held in disesteem to the same 
degree that its drinking was esteemed. Compare soma- 
purchase in Knna-Yajurveda Kauda 1, Prapa ii. 7. According 
to Eggeling the purchase was symbolical (S. B. E. Vol. 
XXVI. 71. n. 1). The plant was obtained from the ritual 
of the conquered peoples; it was a drug causing an orgiastic 
result which was really strange to the Aryan temperament; 
this would explain among other things the contempt shown 
for the soma-seller in the Vedic ritual. This was due to 
the inglorious part played by the seller in the little mock- 
drama of soma-selling and buying described in Apastamba, 
11. 71. The soma-seller was beaten (Sat. Brah. Kanda 111, 

^ ata ai tanfaat i ai^i ^nsfa »fa faf^a- 

aatafafaar i q-a ^mai^aiita 

^^^ai-araK (?) faaf^aaiaaa saa^ia afa sgugins i—Kalivarjya- 

vinirnaya. 
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Adh. iii. Brahmana 3) and driven away with blows (Kat. 
VII 8-27) given with a speckled cane. He buys off the soma- 
cow with another cow and then dismisses her to the cowpen 
and if the soma-seller objects, he is to be beaten with a 
speckled cane. The Manava 5r. Sutra simply says that 
they are to give the soma-seller something for compensation 

The soma-selling Brahmin was regarded as degraded. 
Thus Menu (HI. 158) classes him with an incendiary, a 
poisoner, a sea-voyager as unfit io be invited to sacrifices 
and exequies sffoji). Gifts to him only ensure filth 

and dirt in life hereafter (III. 180). Vasisttha ranks him with 
a thief, an impotent man and as one whose food should 
not be eaten (Ch. XIV). Such is also the rule laid down 
by Ysjnavalk,ya (I. 165). The Kalivarjya text (XII) of 
iSridhara formally prohibits this practice ’ (vide Madhavacarya 
on Jaimini III. vii. 15). 

Initiation into Satras 

Soma-sacrifices were of different varieties—the one day 
(ckjaha), the ahina (from 2 to 12 days) and satra (from 

12 days upwards). The last was a long sacrificial session 
consisting of a hundred Agnistomas, UJ^thyas and Atiratras. 
In Ait. Br. and Harivamsam it is described as lasting for 

13 to 100 days and sometimes for 1000 years. The word 
satnvatsara (year) in this context signifies a day (Katy. Sr. 
Sotra, Adh. I, Kandika VI) Such a protracted sacrifice was 
beset with difficulties. Sat. Br. XII. ii. 1.1 says that a 
year’s sacrifice is like crossing an ocean. Elsewhere in the 
same Brahmana the difficulties in the way of performance of 
satras are dwelt upon : Such indeed are the wild ravines 
of sacrifice and they (take) hundreds upon hundreds of days’ 
carriage-drives; and if any venture into them without 

f^ai I — Ny&yamalaoistara,- 
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knowledge, then hunger and thir3t, evil-doers and fiends 
harass them, even as fiends would harass foolish men 
wandering in a wild forest; but if those who know this 
do so, they pass from one duty to another, as from one 
street into another and from one safe place to another, and 
obtain well-being, the world of heaven. Katy. Sr. S. 1. 
vi. 16. 

Savarabhasya on Jaimini Sutra VI. vi. 16-23 has a dis¬ 
cussion on this topic and declares the Brahmin alone 
competent to do it.' According to Damodara this prohibition 
invalidates the performance of sairas in the Kali age— satras 
in which the yajamana (institutor of sacrifices) took part. 

Worship of an Idol under a Vow 

The meaning of the title of this prohibition is disputed. 
According to Damodara it means ‘ a sacred vow of lifelong 
worship of idols like Visnu ’ taken in words like ‘ This 
image only 1 will worship as long as 1 live.’In ancient 
works, the practice is sometimes condemned, such as the 
worship of Mahadeva in Baudh. Gr. Sutra—Prasna Vll. 
Those who performed such worship were called haradvijas. 
Likewise the vailihanasas were a sect of Vaisnava 
Brahmins who attended on an idol of Visnu for payment. 
Devala Brahmins have always been held in disesteem. 
Manu and Sannyasa (11. 3) and !^arada-parivrSjal^a (111. i) 
Upanisads declare them ineligible for Sannyasa. Ananta- 
deva disputes this interpretation on the ground that there 
is no Sastraic sanction for such practice. His explanation 
turns on the preposition abhi () and he says that 
abhyarcana means worship with a view to gaining a direct 
vision of the deity such as is illustrated in the case of 

* So also Nirpayasindhu—nfimigsii i 
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Dhruva and others in the Puranas. But he also fails to 
cite any Smrti text either enjoining or prohibiting such 
worship. The view of Damodara seems to be better and 
the prohibition confirms the condemnation of devalas or 
priests attached to private temples who perform the worship 
for pay.' 


Lifelong and long-continued Studentship 

Of the two kinds of Brahmacarins the naisthik.a 
(perpetual) and the upakurvana (would-be householder), 
the former continued the life of the student-celibate to 
the end, till his death (Manu 11. 243) in the house of his pre¬ 
ceptor and thereby attained his highest spiritual destiny 
(11. 249). The latter (otherwise known as the snataka) was 
according to Par. Gr. Su. II. 5. 32 of three varieties accord¬ 
ing as he finished by completing studies or his vows or 
both.'' For the student-celibate the rule is laid down in 
Baudh. Dh. S. 1.2.1 that he is to study for forty-eight years 
or twenty-four or twelve for each Veda." On this Govinda- 
svamin comments that these alternatives turned on capacity. 
Baudhayana'^ adds : Since life is uncertain. And there is 
the Vedic text that one should instal the sacred fires 
while yet one’s hair is black." In Apas. Dh. S. 1. 2. 12. 
14, the periods of residence are prescribed as forty-eight, 
thirty-six or twenty-four years and in sutra 16 he adds 
that 12 years should be the shortest term. Gautama says 


' Manu 111. 152—Kulluka’s comment— 

‘ See under the Preceptor’s Fee 

ai airrmiai ^ i 

* ^ faaranT; 3e«i: i 
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that 12 years should be given to the study of each of 
the Vedas. Manu 111. 1.2 lays down the rule that 36 
years' residence in the family of the preceptor for the study 
of three Vedas or one-half or one quarter thereof should be 
the period.' Similar provision is found in Vaiistha Vll. 1 
'‘In YttjnavalJ^a 1. 36 the period for the study of one Veda 
is shown as either 12 or 5 years.'' The term of 12 years 
for one Veda is prescribed by Devala (cited in Madana- 
parijata, p. 96).' The curtailment of the period to 5 years 
in Yaj. is significant as showing that^the extreme length 
of the period enjoined in the earlier Smrtis was felt as 
a hardship.^ Savara (not later than 5th century A.C.) 
commenting on Jaimini Sutra 1.3.2 remarks on the absurdity 
of the prescription." He says that the Smrti injunction 
is unreliable since it is evidently the outcome of a desire 
to conceal lack of manhood by those who framed it. And 
a rule for which a secular motive can be found is not 
an authentic Smrti. Also on 1. 3. 23 he says that the rule 
is opposed to the Vedic injunction that a man while yet 
black-haired having begotten a son should consecrate the 


* i 

^ vaRviw: * * * ^ tft ^ 

I 

‘ ai This text of Devala 

in prose was evidently other and earlier than the Devala-smfti in 
Smrti-samuccaya (Anandasram Edn.). 

® Also proved by Apas. Dh. S. 1. v. 4-5: Hence in these later 
times no sages are born on account of the violation of the rules 
(of student-life). 
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sacred fires. Kumarilahhatta ^ in his Taniravarttika on the 
same Sutra, however, seeks to reconcile the different texts 
prescribing periods of studentship and to meet the criticism of 
his predecessor. He says that .the different alternatives are 
found in different authentic Smrtis and, therefore, there is no 
conflict between them, since they lay down alternatives. 
Gautama, he says, after declaring the observance of 12 years’ 
studentship for those who wanted early lo become house¬ 
holders had laid down the sacond alternative in the form of 
12 years for each Veda or 48 years in all. 

Modern commentators hold that by this particular prohibi¬ 
tion perpetual studentship is barred.^ Some also think that 
studentship with a view to the study of the Veda is restricted 
but not perpetual studentship. Hence the practice of the 
latter among the people of the South is quite in accordance 
with the sastras. The prohibition of life-long studentship 
rests on two texts— Brahmapurana (quoted by Apararko) and 
Brhannaradiyapwrana^ (Chap. XXIll verse 15). 

Behaviour towards a Preceptor's Wife 

The meaning of the title is disputed. According to 
Anantadeva it means residence on the part of a perpetual 
student-celibate till death under the care of the preceptor’s 

Hitpirlwunfatiwigm arw ?T?ii nfas? ar sia: i 

* Kalivarjya-vinirnaya refers to the view of Ramacandracarya 

’ aaw fafita va aaatair amgSafafa »afa —Kalivarjya- 

vinirnaya. Also Anantadeva ag tiiaasw nfir afaaft asaift g 
tfit H3iai “aita fafaai fr araag; aw^araarelfa a ^ amt gaftfa 

fa«(a?ftftw-afaaiasia^fasfat.ij^i fa^aa i jftaara—Smtti-kaustubha, p. 474, 
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wife as under the preceptor himself.' In this construction 
he differs from Damodara who understands by the expression 
the observance of the forms of salutation towards the wife of 
the Guru as towards the Guru himself.'' But the wording 
exactly agrees with Manu's sloka II. 247.” According to 
Medhatithi ‘ behaviour as towards the Guru ’ in this sloka 
means duties like offering of the gains of begging, etc.,^ and 
according to Kulluka it means service, etc.'' The usage goes 
back to the Vedic times. Thus Apas. Dh. S. 1.2. 6. I : Every 
night he shall put his teacher to bed after having washed his 
(teacher’s) feet and after having rubbed him. 1.2. 7. 27 : He 
shall behave towards his teacher’s wife as towards the teacher 
himself, but he shall not embrace her feet nor eat the residue 
of her food. The same rules occur in Gautama (Ch. 2).'' 
Vasistha (Vll) lays down that after the death of the Acarya 
the student-celibate shall tend the sacred fire till the dissolu¬ 
tion of his body ; here there is no mention of the wife and 
the son of the preceptor.’ In Visnu the order in which 
the alternative courses should be adopted is somewhat 
different from that in Gautama.^ According to him upon 
the demise of the Acarya, the perpetual student should 
seek residence with the Acarya’s son or with his wife or 
his savarnas. Failing these he should tend the sacred fire 
(XXX. 45-46). In II. 210 Manu declares that like the Guru, 
his wives of the same Varna are to be honoured.” Harlta 

* SiTij-ti-kaustubha. “ Kalivarjya-vinirnaya. 

* gg^fn; i “ ggspig^gi i 

‘ Gautama—i 

' Vaii?tha—gigisi i 

irepiift I Chap. XVllI, 45-46. 

* gggg gfiigsmg gggf gg^ftn: i 
7-I366B 
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Samhita, a later Smrti work, also leaves out the teacher’s wife 
in this connection.’ 

According to some texts, perpetual studentship is 
prohibited in the Kali age.^ In view of these the prohibition 
of this detail about the mode of life is superfluous. This 
circumstance along with the words in Manu's text with 
which the title exactly agrees shows Damodara’s interpreta¬ 
tion to be better. But even that is not free from objection. 
The forms of salutation enjoined by the earlier writers on 
sacred law towards the teacher’s wife are restricted in the 
later works. And so far as these restricted forms meant 
for observance by Brahmacarins are concerned, the rules 
still have their application. 

The Preceptor’s Fee 

Brahmacarins of the Snataka variety were of three 
kinds—those that completed studies, those that completed 
their vows and those that completed both (Par. Gr. S. 
and Harita).” On completion of his term, the Brahmacarin 
had to pay a fee to his preceptor (As. Gr. S.).’ Apas. 
Dh. S 1. 7. 19** says that the fee had to be paid according 
to the capacity of the pupil. And the Sutras following 
permit the fee to be procured even from an Ugra or Sudra. 
The fee had to be up to the pupil’s highest capacity, for 
the debt to the guru was unrepayable. Kir. Mit. quotes 
Vedic texts to the effect that the whole earth did not 

^ it u III. 14. 

* I 

’ aairntt sfit—Kanda II, 

Ka^ika V, Sutra 32. 

* ftrart twiaj ?ira: mr*! i 
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suffice for the purpose.' The payment was not, however, 
absolutely indispensable. In fit cases the mere permission 
of the Guru to the pupil to pass on to the next order 
of life might be enough. Manu (11. 245-6) specifies the 
different kinds of payment.^ On this Mitra Misra comments 
that, in case of capacity, what is desired by the Guru 
is enjoined to be given. Failing that, a cow may be given 
for, according to Sruti, the cow is called the vara or 
the boon desired." (C/. Yaj. 1. 51.)' Fyasa (or Vedavyasa) 
declares that the fee had to be paid as desired by the Guru.’ 
On the word Cow in this text Vtr. Mit. cites a l^ruti text 
which says that the cow is the boon desired since there 
is no measure of its value. Laghuhartta cited in the same 
digest says that the debt to the teacher who teaches even 
a single letter could not be repaid with any equivalent on 
this earth.'* Kalidasa's Raghuvatnsam, Canto V, Slokas 20-21 
imply that the fee demanded by the preceptor had to be 
secured anyhow. Mitak,sara speaks of two alternatives 
according to capacity, age, etc.,—the fee desired or the 
preceptor’s permission.’ Anantadeva (of the 17th century) 

‘ Sama-veda—Jja; i Tapaniya 
:5ruti—I 

^ 51 I stsii ii 

Kirn’S I ii 

* jTBjf 

sfa I 

* qrt q aqquat i srarfa ar qr* ar i 

* faftaq fim: i ^ar^a g^qwat a’Riw afgot aia i 
at ai srew ftsi: i ^snata qaq’aia: aq^fqaqf^’ii'. ii (I. 43) 

* Vir. Mit.— ^aTsi aiarflaaiiq i ai^ aiai a ?fa ^fa; i Laghu- 

Harita cited in Vir. Mit.—aiataara' qa; fst^ i aifti a5«i 

awaat ii 

' aamfw arraiqaaft aaqtiarsqaaftsta aai^ a^aii jjfiB- 

arraiai^^T «iawi i On Yaj, 1.51. 
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says that by the fee was not meant any payment but the 
gift demanded by the preceptor, as in the case of Srikrsna 
reviving the dead son of Sandipani.' The Kalivarjya 
text repeals formally the ancient usage as to the obligation 
to pay the demanded fee. 

The Use of the Water-bowl or Kamandalu 

The bar against the use of the water-bowl whether by 
the Brahmacarin or the Sannyasin in the Kali age illustrates 
the ascendancy of stricter ideas of ceremonial cleanliness 
in later times. The Kamandalu is a wooden or earthen 
bowl to hold water. The smaller ones are called Karakjas. 
The Kamandalu was carried by Snatakas and by Yatis 
{Vailzh. Sm. S. X. I , Baudh. Dh. S, 1 . 38 ; also Marta VI. 
54-55).^ Very particular directions are given by Baudhayana : 
(I) Those learned in the Vedas prescribed the mode of 
use of the Kamandalu. (3) Should his mind so misgive 
that it has become impure he should burn it all round in fire 
made of Kusa or other grass. (4) Hereafter should it be 
polluted by dogs or crows it is ordered to be burnt to 
the colour of flame. (5) On pollution by excrements, etc., 
giving up. (6) (In case of its being broken) in the fire 
or in the Kamandalu do the Homa a hundred times with 
the Vyahrtis or simply repeat them. (7) Picking up the 
potsherds and throwing them into water and repeating the 
sacred Gayatri not less than ten times, take another. (9) 
If taken from a Sudra, do it a hundred times and if 

* Hill eagaw n g 

* i Vaikh. Sm. Sutra. 

—Ysj. I. 133. i 

m*a fJm'fiPr Manu II. 64. wwmt 

qtmni w afv; i Vasi?jha Ch. XII. 
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from a f^atsya half a hundred, if from a Ksatriya 25 and 
if from a Brahmin 10 times. The minutiae of the manner 
of use are also set forth, e.g., as to whether the Kamdndalu 
is to be filled or not, the answer is that it should 
be with the Pranayama. Whether the Kamandalu used 
according to directions conduces to ceremonial purity 
or not is also considered. (14) Having washed the hands 
and feet with the water of the Kamandalu, one is unclean 
towards others so long as wet but cleanses only himself; 
hence he is known not to do any other act. (15) Baudhayana 
says that so it is, since every time washing is done up to 
the elbow, washing with other water (is needed). (16) Also 
they cite : The Kamandalu was prescribed of yore by 
Brahman and the chief sages for the purification of the twice- 
born, lienee it should be carried always. Washing, drinking 
and the performance of the Sandhya are to be done with 
it without any misgiving, if one desires one’s good. The 
learned should do so with a pure mind and must not think 
it wrong.' (18) While easing himself, he holds it in his 
right hand and in the left the water for washing. (19) This 
succeeds with Sadhus, that is, good men. The word Sadhus 
means those who do not doubt the import of the Sastras.^ 
Apas. Dh. S. 1. 3.25 : Bringing all he obtains to his 
teacher he shall go a-begging with this vessel morning and 
evening (and he may) beg (from everybody) except low- 
class people unfit for association (with Aryas) and 
abhisastas. The use of the Kamandalu is prescribed by 
the writers of the Samhitas also, e.g., Manu II. 64, IV. 36 
and Vasistha in dealing with the life of the Snataka.' 

' 5TI i swnn virtiri ii 

na: aa; ^ a ai-rfsa a aaiwa; ii 

aaat a faa' i I. iv. 19-20. 

’ Manu, IV. 36.—afy aiaisgii i aw 

’taiT ^ 0 Vaii?iha, Ch. XII—awlaH^ ? af^: wtaaia 
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The Kamandalu was carried also by those in the third and 
fourth orders of life (Yaj. 111. 58).' This sage does not 
mention the water-bowl in the case of the Brahmacarin. 
The Mitaksara ori this doka cites an anonymous Smrti and 
also a text of DeVala.^ 

Apararko quotes from Brahma-purana a text forbidding 
the practice.® Damodara remarks that the expression “ carrying 
the Kamandalu '' refers to long-continued studentship which 
is otherwise forbidden. Madanaparijata takes it to signify 
life-long celibate studentship.' But the prohibition of this 
practice may also be taken to follow from the same text. 
It cannot similarly refer to the third stage of life, the adoption 
of which is separately prohibited. 

From Baudhayana Sutra it is clear that the usage was 
a matter of comment which is the origin of the prohibition. 
Thus Baudh. Dh. S. 1. 4. 23 : Just as the utensil for Soma- 
drinking called camasa is sacred through contact with the 
soma, the Kamandalu also is always sacred through contact 
with water." (25) Therefore without it he should not 
go a-journey, nor to the boundary of his habitation, nor 
from house to house. (26) Some say, nor even a single 
pace and others, not beyond the flight of an arrow. (27) If 
he desires the increase of his merit. 

The usage was a subject of frequent controversy. 
Govindaraja, the commentator of Manu, dealt with it in his 

* : i qf’CBia ii 

Yajnavalkya. 

^ Anonymous— 

I Devala— i 

®. Kalivarjya Text III. 

* Mad. Par., p. 16. 

C/. Vasistha, Ch. Xll—''(tt ^ Bfii? ^ Btftiri rim 

riTPii«iT*t rifwsum II nxirifa: i @<ai 
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Smrti-manjari referred to in his Tika on Manu III. (24) 
Madana-parijata says that by the term “carrying of the 
Kamandalu" the life-long student-celibate is understood. 
According to Anantadeva the prohibition is of the carrying 
of the water-bowl at all times prescribed as a duty for the 
Snataka and not that enjoined by Baudhayana from a motive 
of increase of merit.' 

Govindasvamin on Baudh. Dh. S. 1. 3. 1 regards 
Kamandalu-carya as a duty of the Snatako. 

Despite the prohibition the water-bowl is carried by 
sannyasins. 


Malting No Provision for the Morrow 

This practice was an extreme form of pious improvidence 
commended in the ancient works on sacred law. House¬ 
holders were of four classes— Vartdvrtti, $dhna, YayaVara 
and Ghordcarik.0 (Vaikh. Gr. Su. Vlll. 5). Of this the 
third kind, that is Yayavara, was a Brahmin in easy circums¬ 
tances who followed the six pursuits proper to his caste and 
tended the sacred fires and regularly entertained guests, 
and performed the sacrifices. In Baudh. Dh. S. 111. 1. 4 
the term is defined as one who lives by the best avocation.^ 
DeVala cited in Mitdksard defines the same as the better 
type of householders who avoiding priestly work, teaching, 
acceptance of gifts and saving of money, live by the modes 
called Sila, Uncha and AsOastanikatd, i.e., picking 
up paddy by single ears or by bunches from the field or 
making no provision for the morrow at all. For this type 
the highest ideal was prescribed as the avoidance of all 


l—Smrti-kaustubha, p. 470. 
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saving. Manu IV. 7-8: Those that saved for one year 
were called ‘ ‘ Kusuladhanya ’ ’, those that stored up for six 
months were called ‘ ‘ Kumbhidhanya ’ ’ according to Medha- 
tithi.' According to Kulluka the periods are three years 
and one year respectively. Others again stored up substance 
for three days but the highest type did not provide for the 
morrow at all. Each following kind excels the preceding 
one, for by cutting down the means of livelihood one gains 
the worlds beyond {i.e., Heaven, etc.). Yajnavalkyo I. 128 
closely repeats the same rule in one verse. Apararko 
does not know of the Kali ban on this rule. He explains 
Yajnavalkya’s text thus : So also these practices are for the 
Brahmin for avocations like acceptance of gifts, etc., are 
not possible to any other. VijfianesVara also is unaware 
of the prohibition. Referring to the rule of life here laid 
down, he says that it is addressed to the best-conditioned 
and self-controlled Yayaoara and not to Brahmins as a class; 
for then there would be a conflict with texts which require 
three years’ provision in a soma-drinker. The prohibition 
in 8ridhara shows that the mode of life was either obsolete 
or an impossibility in the changed social conditions of the 
age. 


Inferior Occupations for Brahmins in Distress 

The earlier writers on the sacred law generally deal with 
the occupations of Brahmins—both ordinary and exceptional. 
The former comprise teaching, priesthood and acceptance 
of gifts (Manu, X. 76). ' But failing these some other means 
of livelihood were also prescribed under definite restrictions. 

ffsiTir suiDTst 'ik: itrt sTat ii—Manu. 

’ ’3Pii!Wfaftai«qt ajifiiatlpiwsft at i a latitat aa; ar; ii 

“ aaiiaj anfi’mTO aVai aiarffai ^faari i aT3i®n«iTa^ aa ftinit^ afiw; ii 

— Cf. Baudh. Dh. S., I. X. 2 which enumerates all six. 
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Gautama says that the occupation of a Ksatriya or of a 
Vaisya may be adopted but the Brahmin must not trade in 
certain unworthy commodities and in no case should he 
adopt the occupation of a Sudra.' Baudhayana (II. ii. 77. 8) 
says that the next lower occupation should be adopted and 
he adds that according to Gautama that of a Ksatriya 
being too cruel was not fit for a Brahmin. Trading (indis¬ 
criminately) in all kinds of wares he holds as a degrading 
sin so also the service of a Sudra.^ Among minor sins he 
specifies certain kinds of occupation, such as making of 
drugs, village-priesthood, histrionics, theatrical teaching, 
tending of cattle.^ And he also prescribes penances for 
degrading pursuits,^ Agriculture and learning he holds to 
be inimical to each other (I. 5. 85).'"' 

Apastamba also formulates the general principle that 
trade is not permitted to a Brahmin but in distress it may 
be adopted to the exclusion of forbidden commodities. He 
also mentions these forbidden articles (1.20. 10, 11, 12).'' 
But exchange of some articles is allowed. In I. 21. 3 he 
says that a Brahmin must not reduce himself to extreme 
distress by avoiding forbidden trades.' And also after 
making a livelihood he should desist (Yaj. III. 35). These 
rules are repeated by Manu in Ch. 10 in which he further 


‘ i i 'ai»t i 

<01 i (CH. VII) 

* I i 

* ?tn5iasr'fli»i I I i i i (61) 

■* i 'jfaasrfnif (80) I Permitted trades are— 

'q i qa? qm»ii ^ q*® i 

® fifq « 

* qfq'qai qNwT i qiqfq q^giaiaq’isifa i 

' I stqi faKiia'i 
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lays down that in order to avoid the occupations of a 
Ksatriya or a Vaisya, a Brahmin may be a teacher to 
degraded classes or accept gifts from them. (SI. 103.) He 
is not polluted thereby for he is like fire and water. The 
Sudra’s life is strictly forbidden.' 

Narada who made a re-cast of Manu's Samhita, repeats 
most of these rules. In 1. 57 he says : “ At no time must 
a Brahmin follow the occupation of a man of the vile caste 
or a vile man that of a Brahmin ” ; in either case expulsion 
from the caste would be the immediate consequence. In 
59 he echoes Aps. Dh. S. 1. 21. 4. and Yaj. 111. 35. He 
says further : When, however, a Brahmin takes delight in 
these occupations (of a Ksatriya) and persists in them, 
he is declared a Kandaprstha (a professional soldier) and 
must be expelled from society because he has swerved from 
the path of duty, i.e., he must not be invited to obsequial 
feasts and other religious ceremonies—Asahaya. 

In S. Ill (corr. to .Manu X. 117) he declares that a 
Brahmin must never resort to usury, not even in extreme 
distress.^ 

Parasara permits agriculture to a larger extent (2. 3. 4. 5) 
but cruelty to beasts must be avoided." The Brahmin is 
freed from the incidental sin by performing sacrifices. 
Parasara Smrti (8th century) has been taken by Mr. Vaidya 
to prove that agriculture was largely pursued and hence 
these dispensations. In the Apastamba Sarnhita —a late 
work—these verses bearing on agriculture also occur.'' 

' Cf. Va^istha, Ch. II— I ^ 

'113; i 
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The prohibition of distress-occupations in the Kalivarjya 
Text (XI) is not seriously taken note of by the digest-writers. 
Mital^sara did not know of this prohibition. Madana-parijaia 
does not mention the ban. It merely says (p. 233) that 
even in distress to a Brahmin his own occupation is better 
than other occupations.' He quotes Manu (X. 97, 101-103) 
to show that rather than adopt the livelihood of other castes, 
a Brahmin should be a teacher or a priest to degraded 
classes, and, in the next place, accept gifts from one and 
all.^ The occupations pursued since the time of the 
Kalivarjya and at present by Brahmins of the highest status 
in society show how little importance is attached to this 
particular prohibition in the Kali age. 

Sudra Cooks and Sudra-cookad Food 

Vedic literature is not without traces of the idea of 
pollution by the touch of .Madras. 1 he $udra is not to milk 
the cow for the agnihotra. ' Sometimes, however, he is given 
a place in the Soma sacrifice.' The rathakara may place 
the sacrificial fire like the twice-born classes.' Contact 
with a Sudra and eating in company with him are not 
banned except for the preservation of sacrificial or ritual 
sanctity. The danger of contact with their food is empha¬ 
sised in later writings. Apastamha 1. 18. 13. 14 allows 
eating from all castes who observe their duties under the 

aiani? ai aPlai? at ufaa^Pi i *nfa faiipiit ^ i 

■’ Kathaka Sarnhita, XXXI. 2. Maiirayant Samhita, W. i. 3. 

* Satapatha Brahmana, V. v. 4, 9 and 1. i. 4, 12. Katyayana SrCiuia 
Sutra, 1. i. 6. 

Taittiriua Brahmana, 1. i. 418. 
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Law.' According to some the $udra is excepted but of 
him also may be eaten, if he is devoted to the higher castes 
according to the sacred law. In 1.6. 18. 6 he stresses 
the danger of contact with the food given by Sudras.^ At 
the same time, he lays down rules for the guidance of Siidra 
cooks in the houses of Brahmins.^ In 11. 2. 3. 4 he says : 
Or Sudras may prepare the food under the superintendence 
of men of the first three castes. Sutra IX runs : He, the 
householder, himself shall place on the fire that food which 
has been prepared by Sudras without supervision and shall 
sprinkle with water. Such food also they state to be fit for 
the Gods. 1. 5. 16. 22 declares: But what has been 
brought (be it touched or not) by an impure Sudra must not 
be taken. I. 6. 18. 3 says : Or they {Brahmin householders) 
may accept from an Ugra (a vile twice-born man or 
the offspring of a Vaisya by a Siidra woman) uncooked or 
(4) (a little) unflavoured boiled food. (5) (of such food they 
shall not take a great quantity but only so much as suffices 
to support life). (6) If (in times of distress) he is unable to 
keep himself, he may eat (food obtained from anybody) 
after having touched it with gold. Haradatta, the commen¬ 
tator, quotes Chandogya Up. 1. 10. 1 and Rg Veda 
IV. 18. 3 to show that it is lawful to eat even impure food 
as a dog’s entrails under such circumstances.'* Others 
explain the Sutra thus: If he does not himself find any 
livelihood (in times of distress, he may dwell even with 
low-caste people who give him something to eat), he may 
eat (food given by them) paying for it (with some small 
gift in) gold or with animals. In connection with the rule 

= TTS’ 1^1 I 

vivrffvfsai m i 

* Rg. V. sti?rai nrawv 
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of conduct for a Brahmin student he says—(I 3) According 
to some (food offered by people) of any caste who follow 
the rules prescribed for them except (that) of Sudras may 
be eaten. (14) (In times of distress) even the food of a Sudra 
who lives under one’s protection for the sake of spiritual 
merit (may be eaten). (15) He may eat it after having 
touched it (once) with gold or with fire. He shall not be 
too eager after (such a way of living). He shall leave it 
when he obtains a (lawful) livelihood. (18) Food offered 
by an artisan must not be eaten. (19) Nor (that of men) 
who live by the use of arms {except Ksatriyas). 1. 19. 13; 
Now they quote also from a Parana the following two 
verses: * The Lord of creatures has declared that food 
offered unasked and brought by the giver himself may be 
eaten, though (the giver be) a sinner provided the gift has 
not been announced beforehand. The manes or the ancestors 
of that man who spurns such food do not eat (his oblations) 
for 15 years nor does the fire carry his offerings (to the 
Gods). (14) Another verse from a Parana declares; The 
food given by a physician, a hunter, a sergeant, a fowler, 
an unfaithful wife, or a eunuch must not be eaten. These 
rules came to be affirmed, modified, elaborated and stiffened 
in course of time. Thus in Gau/ama (XVll. 1) where the 
food of a Sudra is permitted in distress, a trader and a non¬ 
artisan are barred but those of a cowherd, a tiller of one’s 
lands, a family-friend and a servant are declared otherwise.^ 
In Mas^ari’s comment the servant is a slave and from this 
indication the Sudrahood of the barber is determined. ' In 

II n i «t ^ vai qq«ifv- 

II 

“ ftsinftsTf msnit i i 

I Htsqrar. i 
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Vasistha the food of a Sudra is declared as degrading.' 
The stricter law is formulated by Manu also who says ‘ a 
learned twice-born shall not eat cooked food from a Sudra 
who does not practise exequial rites (therefore low-class) 
but when without livelihood he may take uncooked food 
enough for a night’s meal.’' To this prohibition penalties 
are also attached by the Smrti-k.dras, such as Manu, Yama, 
$ah]^ha and VyasaS 

Angiras permits taking of food from Vaisyas in times 
of distress but never from Madras, and evil consequences 
are predicated by Harita, Samvarta,* Jamadagni/' Yajnaoalkya 
and Paiihinasi also prohibit it." Bhavisyapurana and 
Parasara equally declare that contact with a Sudra through 
acceptance of food or acquisition of knowledge or in any 
other way causes the fall of a Brahmin.^ The latter, 


' Ch. VI—qraruiArq a?! i 

C.h. X—sasim'ttaaa'f a i 

faiia^df^at i ii 

Manu, IV. 218 and Aiigiras (72)—riaia Tia; i 

Sankha—^J.smaaat'er fliwiT. i 

Vyasa, IV. 64—Tj^sraaia^^a ata «: i a tiw ai 

II 68—aS' a,?! i aWa; ’Ot'' aita ^ i> st; ii 

'* Angiras—a aiaiaa i HaiUa-^j?i«a q ^sa 

mar^a a) aa; i a ? ?j.5a«)aa^fa ii Yama—:<j,s!isai?i€a aiTS'i'l 

a^s%ag»ii a^ai a ^tstafaaiv^aiTt ii Saipvarta— 

qtata at ftart iifam i q^a^a ^aifa i 

Jamadagni (also Harita)— waiania =afaaiaa i SjgiSa 

* Paithinasi— a I jajnavalkya, 

I. 16C—’Rtvflaat araaail^aiqf? i Mitak?ara comments—aifafiaai ’sla- 
an’nlajfaaii^^faaai * * aaiaf? a a ai i 

’ jjjtiti iQ.5aai4; 55? a a atiaa^i i ?i.5Ta maiaaafa sagaiafq ii 
Also Angiras, I. 49. 
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however, prescribes expiation in the form of repentance 
and repetition of sacred mantras.^ 

This extreme position of aloofness from the Sudras was 
a practical impossibility in a society in which they far out¬ 
numbered the twice-born classes. A compromise due to 
practical considerations resulted in exceptions in favour of 
certain occupational sub-castes among the Madras. Germs 
of these exceptions can be detected in the Dharma Sutras 
from which extracts are given above. But they are elaborated 
in later writings. Thus (7sanas, Visnu, Manu, Yajnavalk.ya, 
Yama, Devala, Vyasa and Parasara add to the castes 
indicated in Apastamba and Gautama above." 

Another compromise was the relaxation of the prohibition 
in the case of certain kinds of cooked food. Texts specifying 
these excepted kinds of food ate from Harlta, Ahgiras, A tri, 
Parasara, and Kurma-purdna. ' The Viramitrodaya shows a 
large collection of these texts. 

' 3 g vU i sia ii—XI. 9. 

“ Usanas —i Visnu— 

I ii Manu— 

3ftqra?t«®rTfti^ i 31.?' 3 «l3«irai ralgqg n IV. 253 : Yaj.— I. 168 ; 
Yama—81. 20 ; Vyasa—Ill. 51-52 ; Par.—XI. 20 ; Harita— 

1 qw <533 wit ^ ?l 11 

31? 3 3)3^ fqvnsqt 1 

Devala —1 wlatrar: 3i,?ql’iq: 11 

Parasara defines the castes— 

3j?3R3sii g 1 ?i^ g 11 

^raqi^.?!qi5qrat a; ga; 1 g ?fa -a'qt wtsat fq‘i' 3j»ia: h 

g 1 gif%'gr: g g faa'a'l gT^at »,gq: 1 

^ Angiras— 

g)?^ 'la ^ fq^Bnai^g g 1 g^§3^?T? qgisgg qqgr aig»^ 1 

Harita—?t35qi5' ^ vig^ ?f?gwg: 1 qgifg 3i,?ra^j3nl gt^aifg ggggftg h 
O n this Vira-Mitr. comments—lifgg ?fg qR: 1 gq 3i?gj siaiTi'g- 

q«' qi gigrfg 3tgTfq gisafga)^; 1 
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But the prohibition of .$uJra-cooked food which is 
enjoined by the Kalivarjya text is not wholly accepted by 
the writers of the digests. Aparark,a on Yaj. 1, 166 after 
citing the verses of Harita and Manu says that seven kinds 
of cooked foods may be eaten by others and after specifying 
them concludes thus: The favour of eating cooked food 
from Madras should be regarded as relating to a condition 
of distress only. Mital^sard does not seem to know the 
ban on eating the food of Madras.‘ Nor does Masl^ari know 
it. Vijiianesvara does not refer to the long list of Kali 
prohibitions and in particular to this prohibition in the 
matter of eating although cow-sacrifice, appointment of a 
wife and mixed marriage are declared by him as obsolete. 
Smrlyarthasara which first gives the long list prescribes 
penance in the form of fasting and taking the five things 
of the cow upon eating ^udra-cooked food.^ Raghunandana 
in his ^\idra-}^HyatattDa also does not literally accept the 
prohibition. After citing the Kurmapuram passage, he says 
that in Sraddhas it is proper to serve cooked food of the 
fried kind to Brahmins. 

Viramitrodaya distinguishes between iSudras worthy and 
Madras unworthy and holds the interdiction of Sudra-cooked 
food to apply to the latter, and in regard to the former he 
holds the prohibition to refer to 7 kinds of cooked food 

Atri—i « ^ u 

Also F'^aralara, XI. 14, 18. Kurma Purana— 

««P5qaiir»i of St ttraf ?fvsxtsi; i ftf ^nifst sfisaifst u 

—Raghunandana cites the text in Sudrakrtyataltva. 
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only' The position of Kalpalam is similar. The Mddhavtya 
and Madana-parijata require the servant, cow-herd, family 
friend, etc., to be worthy Sudras. 

Actual usage in modern times amongst the orthodox 
also shows that the Kalivarjya text is not strictly observed. 
In Upper India barbers serve the food bought from confec¬ 
tioners at feasts given to Brahmins. As regards this particular 
item orthodox practice follows usages handed down from 
the past without strict regard to the prohibitive text and varies 
in different provinces. 

Giving of Tasted Remainder to a Pupil 

The practice referred to had become so obsolete in the 
time of the digest-writers that the precise significance of this 
title is missed by some and disputed by others. In Ap. 
GV. 5. V. 13 the origin of the practice may be detected. 
The guest to whom the honey-mixture {madhuparl^a) was 
offered might give the remainder after he had partaken of 
it to one to whom he was kindly disposed—t’.e., to his son 
or his brother returned from the preceptor’s house.^ But 
whether it could be given to a student still observing his 
vows is discussed by Apastamha in his Dharma-sutra 
Prasna I Karidiha IV: The pupil shall eat of the tasted 
food. For it is like the remainder of an oblation. But he 

i sit?ji^- 

I 

I Haradatta explains— 84 g?riq qi 

imm i qftsfq qnrrft i ^ nlftsyrT 

qft ft^: qnfti I 
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must not be given the remainder of any food forbidden by 
the SruH, such as, salt, honey, meat, etc. By this, other 
rules (such as giving of remainder of ointments, scents, 
garlands, etc.) are to be gathered. But the objection that 
such was the usage is met by the greater force of Sruti over 
a practice giving rise to an inferential text. For the reason 
of the practice is evident which is an affectionate or kindly 
feeling. The leavings of a father’s or an elder brother’s 
repast should be eaten except where it is opposed to the 
sacred law governing the conduct of a student.’ Kamalakfira 
chooses to read the title so as to mean abstaining from 
acceptance of gifts according to Manus praise of such 
(IV. 186) on the part of learned Brahmins.^ But the prohibi¬ 
tion of such conduct praised by Manu can hardly be 
contemplated by the Kalivarjya texts considering their general 
tenour (e.g., prohibition of inferior avocations in distress). 

Stay-away from Home 

The origin of the prohibition is traceable to A pas. Sr. 
Sutra and seems to have been due to the necessities of 
tending the sacred fires. Stay-away from home is described 
as caused by pleasure or secular purpose {Ibid., Prasna VI. 
Kandik.a 28).^ Pr. IV. Kan. 16. enjoins that while so¬ 
journing away from home the sacrificer has to make the 
offerings mentally at the right time with his face turned 


* Ap. Dh. S., I. 14. 1-2—5— 
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homeward/ Katyayana Samhita XIX. 1-2; A Brahmin 
who tends the sacred fires may on unavoidable business go 
away from home leaving the fire in the care of his wife 
and after having engaged a priest, but never long without 
such business. While away from home he shall meditate 
at the proper hours on his daily duties, being clean and 
seated.^ Devanna Bhatta (in Sm. C., Ahnika^anda, pp. 575- 
76) quotes verses from Katyayana Parisista showing the 
imperative character of the Vaisvadeva rites.Living 
away from home was fraught with many evils and dangers 
in former times (see Section on Widow-remarriage), ohe 
of the subjects regularly treated in the Digests being the 
duties of a wife whose husband is absent from home. From 
the text of Katyayana Damodara argues that long stay-away 
is prohibited. AnantadeVa understands by pravasa —residence 
in the preceptor’s house (which is otherwise forbidden) and 
supports his construction on the ground of presumption of 
one $ruti text to cover both and a passage in which the 
word is used with the same meaning.^ This is evidently 
a forced construction. 

The Householder's Distant Pilgrimage 

This topic is akin to the preceding one. Visiting sacred 
places is prescribed in Kisnu Smrti Ch. LXXXV. And 
the Puranas (e.g., Brahma, Skanda, etc.), are replete with 
accounts of the different holy places and praises of the merit 
accruing from pilgrimage to them. A general prohibition 
of such pilgrimage would conflict with these teachings. 

‘ ftiWifwipr I IV. 16-10. 
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Hence Damodara citing a text from Satyavrata Smrti lays 
stress on the word grhastha meaning the Brahmin tending 
the sacred fires in whose case only the prohibition 
applies.^ AnantadeVa’s interpretation is more plausible and 
suggests the insecurity of the times when India was occupied 
in parts by foreign invaders and in which pilgrimages to 
holy places on the borders of the country or beyond were 
not advisable.^ Many digests pass in silence over or ignore 
this prohibition, e.g., Madana-parijala or Nirnayasindhu. 

Vanaprastha and Sannyasa 

Like Agnihotra, Sannyasa is prohibited by the four texts 
of Nigama, Laugakshi, Vyasa and Devala. The authority 
and scope of this ban are variously understood. Vaikhanasa 
Grhya-Sutra Vlll. 9 says that ascetics seeking salvation 
are of four kinds—Kuticaka, Bahudaka, Hamsa, and 
Paramahamsa. Of these, the first dwells in the hermitages 
of Gautama, Bharadvaja, Yajnavalkya, Harita and the like 
and go round eight villages for begging and are proficient 
in Yoga. The second class carrying the three Dandas (the 
staff of three slicks), the water-vessel (Kamandalu), ochre 
robes, dwells in the homes of the Brahmarsis and other 
saints, giving up meat and salt and stale food and beg from 
seven houses. The Hainsa stays for a night only in villages 
and for five nights in towns but not longer, feeds on the 
excrements of cows or fasts by the month and daily performs 
the Candrayana penance. The Paramahamsa dwells under 
trees or in deserted habitations or in the cremation-ground 
and is either clothed or naked. They are above the duality 
of piety and impiety, truth and untruth, purity and impurity, 

tfa I 
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equal to all, one with all, regarding brick-bats and lumps 
of gold with an equal eye, and beg from men of all castes. 
According to the Asramopanisad of the Atharvaveda, the 
KuUcakas seek the spirit and practise begging at the houses 
of their sons.* Manu VI. 95 also says that they live upon 
the substance of their sons. 

The motive of these ascetics is only one, that is, spiritual 
salvation, and hence they differ essentially from monks 
living under an organised system or vowed to social service 
like the Buddhist Bhikkhus. Theirs was a life of study, 
loneliness and rigour—based on a true spirit of renunciation 
and distaste for the attractions of life. The Yatis had always 
to be on the move, had to keep aloof from society and the 
haunts of men. They were not to live in groups among 
themselves." From the passage quoted above, the Bahudaka 
carried a tri-danda and the Hamsa a staff of one stick or 
ek.a-danda, the others bear no mark or appendage of 
asceticism. 

Foi/j. Gr. Sutra Vlll. 1 says that for the Brahmana there 
are four stages of life, for the Kshatriya the first three, and 
for the Vaisya two only. A Vrddha-Yajnavalkya text quoted 
in the Nirnaya-Sindhu says the same and so also Manu.^ 
But there was another view also, viz., that the four orders 

' ’Rimrsi i Manu, VI. 95— 
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were open to all the three regenerate castes. Kathako Grhya 
quoted in the Viramitrodaya is of this view, also a text of the 
Kurmapmana cited in the Nirmya-sindhu} The great 
Sankaracarya held the former view although his disciple 
Sure^vara differed from his master.^ 

Again Sannyasa is distinguished into Vidvat and Vividisa 
and Dharma-sindhu giving the modern Smarta view says 
that the former is open to Ksatriyas and Vaisyas also.** 
Further the four kinds of Sannyasin mentioned above fall 
into two classes according as the staff they carry is made 
of three sticks or one. Nirnaya-sindhu cites texts to show 
that the Kuticaka and the Bahudaka carried a tri-danda 
and the other two el^a-danda,* 

Under the Brahmanic scheme the main stress lay all 


‘ Kajh. Gr.—l—Vir. Mit.—I 
Kurma Puraija—Jmftai; ai 
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along on the house-holder’s life.* The two later stages 
Vanaprastha and Sannyasa were intended for those specially 
fitted for them by the ascetic impulse of their nature. Thus 
Apastamba says that there are four orders, each of which 
properly pursued leads to salvation." He favours all the 
four .^sramas while Baadhayana 11. vi. regards the house¬ 
holder’s life as the most important and declares that the 
division into four orders was made by an A sura? 

Gautama (Ch. Ill) says that after the life of studentship 
one has the option of being a Brahmacarin, a house-holder, 
a Bhiksu or a Vaikhanasa. Of these the house-holder 
is the sole support for the others leave no issue. The 
importance of the second order is brought out by the 
Viramitrodaya in its comments on Gautama Sutra.* Vasistha 
like-wise declares that the house-holder performs all sacred 
rites and duties.'' 

Traces of this line of thought are scattered over theSmrtis. 
Thus Manu says in VI. 37 that the seeking of salvation 


' Vasistha. VllI—5t«lt i 

I Ascribed to Manu by Mallinatha on Raghuvatns'am, 

V. 10. 
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without the study of the Vedas, the begetting of sons and 
the performance of sacrifices leads a man downward. The 
Grhastha supporting the other three orders is the best, in him 
men of all the orders find shelter like streanff^ in the ocean 

(89-90).' 

Fisnu LIX. 28-29 echoes the same sentiments, also 
Yajnavalkya 111. 205 and Vyasa IV. ii.' 

The first two descriptions of Sannyasins had a more or 
less fixed habitation. The Kuticaka lived on the means 
of life supplied by his son. The Bahudaka dwelt in holy 
places where the sages of old had their seats and did not 
move away from these. According to the distinction made by 
the writers of the Digests, it is these two varieties that are 
prohibited in the present age, possibly because they are 
not inspired by the highest spirit of renunciation.'’ The 
emphasis is laid on the true ascetic spirit to which this stage 
or order of life is still open. The objection is to ascetics who 

* ’Sfsrftsj 1 ^ 1 (37) 

f? 1 (89) 
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despite the garb and appendages of the order lack the spirit. 
Hence Viramitrodaya cites Yama to the effect that a dire 
hell awaits one who carries the staff but eats all and is 
without knowledge.' It also cites another anonymous Stnrti 
saying that many men carry the single staff as a means of 
livelihood but they go to hell by giving up their duties in 
life.^ Mitra-misra adds that the Mahabharata text as to 
a Yati, whatever his garb, being fit to be honoured, should be 
understood in the same spirit I’.e., that honour should be 
given to a true ascetic be whatever, his outfit. Madana-parijata, 
pp. 365-373 after setting forth the arguments' in favour of 
the eligibility of Ksatriyas and Vaisyas for the fourth 
order gives its own opinion in favour of the Brahmin alone 
being so entitled.' 

Smrti-muktaphala a Deccanese digest reconciles the texts 
by saying that the prohibition relates to the wearing of the 
coloured robe and the carrying of the staff. 

It mentions the cases of Appaya Dlbsita and Dharmaraja- 
dhvarlndra among the performers of Agnihotra and 
Sannyasa. To this may be added the names of Sankara, 
the reputed founder of a powerful monastic order—the 
DasnamI—and his disciples who have succeeded to the four 
seats created by him, I'.e., Sarada, Joshi, Govardhana and 
Srrigeri. Amongst the Sadhus of the Dasnami order founded 
by him there are men of all the three castes—one of the 
Mandalesoaras at Benares at this date being a Vai^ya. 

The prohibition of Sannyasa may have been due to a 
reaction against Monachism brought about by irregularities 

* i h qift ii 
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in the lives of Buddhist monks as evidenced by the Pati- 
mokkhas. But despite academic objections to the competency 
for Sannyasa in the present age, the vogue still continues 
unfettered by the Kalivarjya ban. 


Suicide From Pious Motive 

The practice of suicide in extreme old age or in decrepi¬ 
tude due to disease may in its origin be traced to Vedic 
times. Exposure of the aged has been inferred from certain 
passages {Rg Veda Vlll. 51.2 and Atharva Veda XVlll. 
2. 34). Some, however, argue that the exposure was of 
dead bodies after the Parsi fashion. But considering the 
persistence of usages which have their source in the Vedas 
and the prevalence of suicide from pious motive, it is 
reasonable to construe the texts as evidence of such usage. 
In later times the practice was regularly enjoined by works 
of sacred law.* In the Mahahharata examples of the 
observance of this practice are found. Manu (VI. 31-32)^ 
prescribes it for a person in* the third order; so also does 
'Am. a text quoted by Krsnam Bhatta in his commentary 
on Nirnaya-sindhu is to the same effect. Self-immolation 
was also prescribed as a penance for heinous offences. It 
seems that doubts sometimes arose as to whether this form 
of suicide was approved or not.” Those who failed of death 


‘ Manu, VI. 31-32— 
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in carrying out a resolve of this sort were subjected to a 
penance as is enjoined by Yama (Sis. 2-3).’ 

A universal tradition describes that Bhatta Kumarila 
burnt himself to death in slow fire which shows that the 
usage still prevailed in the seventh century. It continued 
to a much later date. Vijmnesoara (on Yaj. 111. 6) quotes 
the text of Atri anonymously to show that the ordinary 
exequial rites were to be performed for these decrepit 
foresters. Aparai\a s commentary on the same doka quotes 
long passages from the Adipurana extolling the merit resulting 
from such self-immolation.'* Also, high merit attached to 
death in this manner at sacred places like Prayaga or Kasi 
and at Vrddhatirtha or Agnitirtha.’’ The very names 
suggest that such deaths regularly occurred at these places. 
Other texts are quoted in the same work declaring that 
journey over snow-clad mountains with the object of depart¬ 
ing this life conduces to the attainment of Heaven.^ Raghu- 
nandana construes the Kalivarjya text (XI, XLVl) to the effect 
that although prohibited in the case of the twice-born classes, 
the practice may be observed by Sudras even in this age.® 
Viramitrodaya ascribes the origin of pious suicide to heretical 
scripture (p. 206). 


Begging From All Classes 

In the earliest Vedic society Brahmins in the fourth 
order of life were permitted to beg from men of the four 

* ifasowsrsHgcii: i ^ ii 
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oarnas, Kathaka Brahmana so lays down the rule, also 
Maitrayani' and Aruni Upanisads.“ So also, Baudhayana.' 
The practice is sanctioned by Yama also as cited in Smrti- 
Mul(taphala.' A text of Parasara in prose (op. cil.) 
says that Yatis stay for one night in villages and five nights 
in towns and Tirthas and with their stomachs as their 
begging-bowls, beg from all the four varnas excepting 
reprobates and the fallen, and attain steady self-realisation,'’ 
But there was a tendency from early times to restrict the 
begging to the regenerate classes and preferably still to 
Brahmins. Thus Vasistha says (Ch. X): He shall eat that 
which he gains from a Brahmin family.Begging from the 
three twice-born castes is enjoined in certain texts cited in 
Smrti-MuhtaphalaBaudhayana {op. cit.) says that he 
should obtain food from worthy Brahmins, Ksatriyas and 
Vaisyas, failing the first from the other two, one after 
another. Failing all three and not eating two meals, he may 


‘ I 

(cited in Smrti-Muktaphala). Kathaka Brahmana— 
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also beg from ^udras for life has to be maintained by the 
enlightened. The conclusion of the writer of this digest 
of the South is that begging from all the varnas is permissible 
only in distress. 


Lodging where Night Falls 

The usage referred to in the title is met with in connection 
with both Brahmacarins and anchorites {Parivrajakas in 
Baudhayana's and Apastamba’s nomenclature).' The latter 
are to beg in ochre robes when the pestle and mortar have 
been laid aside, the fire gone out in the oven and the plates 
have ceased to be laid, i.e., in the evening." So also 
Vasistha. ' To lodge and feed him was a duty incumbent 
on the house-holder. {Vyasa 111. 70, $ahkha Vll. 2).' 
In Usanas, VIII the Brahmin-slayer is enjoined to practise 
Mahavrata for 12 years begging in the evening like a Yati. 
The Yati as a guest had to be honoured and entertained." 
Vide liartta IV. 56; Daksa Vll. 44-47; also Visnupurana 
Part 111. Ch. IX. 13-14.'' Here the guests in the evening are 
Brahmins (house-holders or students celibate) who wander 


’ qf’siisiJR: I— Baudh. II. VI. 17. Ap. 

Dh. S. II. ix. 7. 

“ rvg?i i Paudh. II. iv. 24. 
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either to collect the Vedas or to visit holy places or to observe 
the world. 

According to Prthvicaridrodaya the usage sanctioned 
in Vismpurana HI. 13-14 is prohibited in the Kali age. 
Hence, says Kamalakara, travellers of unknown birth and 
conduct, etc., are not to be employed in Sraddhas and such 
other functions.' 'Anantadeva says that the stay of Bhikshus 
in the houses of house-holders which they have entered 
for begging, etc., in the afternoon, is forbidden for the Sruti 
says—He shall enter the village before sunset.^ 

Ceremonial Sipping of Cow-drunk Water 

Acamana or purificatory sipping of water taken from 
the earth in a natural state is now a forbidden usage which 
prevailed in ancient times. Such Acamana is permitted by 
Baudhayana (1. 4. 57)." Manu has the same provision 
almost in the same words, so also Visnu and V'yasa and 
Brhaspati quoted in Madana-parijaia, p. 464.'* Yajfiapalkya s 
sloka‘‘ on the same is thus explained by Apararka : Such 

*1 I 

—Baudh. I. V. 

Cf. also—I'nrrflg 
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—cited by Vijnanesvara. 
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as can quench the thirst of cows and is in a natural state, 
that is, has its natural colour, taste and smell—such water 
is pure and fit for ceremonial sipping. The continuance of 
the practice down to a late period is shown by a text of 
Deoala of the some import quoted by Vijndnesvara.' Neither 
this commentator nor Apararl^a are aware of the ban on 
this ancient practice. Thus Vijnlnesvara says : This provision 
is for removing the impurity of water fallen on unclean 
soil and not for taking away the purity of sky-water (i.e., 
rain-water) nor that of water stored up.^ It also declares 
that there is nothing wrong in the use of water from tanks, 
etc., made by Candalas and other vile persons. The 
prohibition appears in the anonymous Kalivarjya text quoted 
in Smrti-candrika. Madana-pdrijata of a later date explain¬ 
ing the verses of Devala quoted above brings out the sign! 
ficance of the prohibition." 

Ten Days’ Impurity For Rain-Water 

This is connected with the previous topic and relates to a 
detail of ceremonial purification by sipping water. The 
provision for such practice occurs in A pas. Dh. S. 1. 15.2: 
By sipping (pure) water that has been collected on the 
ground, he becomes pure, (4) He shall not sip rain-drops, 
(5) (He shall not sip water) from a (natural) cleft in the 

1 I 
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ground. On this Haradatta has the note : Some think that 
this Sutra (4) is intended to forbid also the drinking of rain¬ 
water. Other commentators declare that according to this 
Sutra, it is allowed to use for sipping drops of water which 
fall from a vessel suspended by ropes. But the meaning 
is made clear by other texts, such as an anonymous text 
quoted by the same commentator and also another in Krsna 
BhaUa's commentary on Nirnaya-sindhu.^ It seems that 
rain-water cqllected and allowed to clear for three days 
during the rainy season was used for ceremonial washing. 
But in other seasons the period was ten days. This latter 
provision in regard to rain-water collected in other seasons 
is here abrogated. Manu says that cows, she-buffaloes and 
Brahmin women in maternity are purified after ten nights as 
also rain-water collected on the ground* Manus rule, 
therefore, has to be taken to apply to the same case. So 
that by the Kalivarjya text, the longer period of impurity 
is rescinded.^ The prohibition of this archaic practice is 
first found in the text cited in Smrti-candrika. 

Curtailment of the Period of Impurity 

The rules regarding ceremonial impurity at birth or 
death have been reduced to a strictly graded system by the 

* wmx I 

w. ii 
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compilers of Digests in later times. This system is the 
outcome of a process of growth of which the beginnings are 
traceable in the earlier works on the sacred law. Par. Gr. S. 
111. 10. 29-30, 38: The impurity caused by death lasts 
through three nights; through ten nights according to some 
(teachers). Their (that is of those who have touched the 
body) impurity lasts through one or two fortnights. In 
Baudhayana 1.3 ten days’ impurity is ordained for the 
parents (125); according to some, for the mother (126); 
according to others, for the father owing to the greater 
importance of the seed (127). To this general law exception 
was provided in the case of certain classes of people—a priest, 
one engaged in a sacrifice, a Brahmacarin and a King.' 

, Such is the provision also in Gautama (Ch. XlV) who 
explains that it may interfere with the duly of a king or 
the Vedic study of a Brahmin, hence in their case the 
impurity terminates at once.^ Manu V. 93-94 : For Kings 
there is no taint of impurity nor for those who are under 
a vow, nor for those engaged in a sacrifice, since seated in the 
position of Indra they are always become, as it were. 
Brahman. In the exalted seat of a King purification on the 
instant is enjoined; his seat, meant for the protection of the 
subjects, is the reason therefor. Further, purity and 
impurity arise and cease" from the rulers of men. Thus 
in the matter of prescribing periods of impurity the King is 
declared to be supreme. Ki'snu (XXll. 47 et seq.) also adds 
the cases of craftsmen and of servants of the King and 

—1. V. 107. 

» * « * * * 
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occasions of installation of deities (already commenced), 
marriage, revolution, extreme distress.’ The same rule is 
repeated by Atri who further declares that there is no 
impurity in one’s case at the option of a Brahmin.^ Here 
the power of dispensing with the impurity is vested in the 
Brahmin.*’ There is a resume of the different rules in Yaj. 
111. 27-29. Atri further says that in the case of the vicious, 
those always dependent on others, those who are without 
sacred duties, the impurity is perpetual.'* Usanas (VI. 61) 
says that in the case of the perpetual student celibate or 
those who have retired to the forest, those who are 
Sannyasins or Brahmacarins there is no impurity.'' 
Sank.ha says (XV. 1 and 21): Amongst sapindas of a 
Brahmin who is given to tending the sacred fires 
or to the pursuit of Vedic study, purification ensues 
after the third day. A Sannyasin, one under a vow 
of Brahmacarin, a confectioner, one initiated in a sacrifice 
and the servants of the King suffer no impurity.® An 
anonymous Smrti text cited in MitaJ^sara (on Yaj. 111. 
27-29) says that a Brahmin given to daily sacrifice in the 
fire and Vedic study becomes pure after one day ; he who 
has one of these qualifications, after three days and he who 

* ST Klirt *f I ^ l B I 
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is devoid of both, in ten days.' Parasara adds a few more 
exceptions to the general rule as to the term of impurity. 
By the later Smrtikoras these long lists of persons exempted 
from impurity are repeated—for example, in Praceias and 
Satalapa cited in Mit. on Yaj. 111. 27 where anonymous 
Smrti texts” of the same import are also cited. 

Deoala quoted in MadhaViya sets forth a gradation of 
periods of impurity according as a Brahmin is engaged in 
Vedic study or under a duty to preserve the sacred fires. 
It appears that till the time of Devala these rules continued 
to be repeated and in some cases amplified." Vijnanesvara 
(on Yaj. 111. 27-29) appears to be unaware of the ban on 
the ancient usage. He reviews and reconciles the divergent 
passages and specifies the classes of persons who are entitled 
to the reduced impurity, and also discusses whether the 
exemption attaches to the person or is connected with the 
occasion. The Kalivarjya text of Sridhara prohibits reduction 
of impurity on the ground of mode of life and Vedic study.® 
Vijnanesvara says that house-holders who did not save for 
the morrow or provided for three days only {Menu. IV. 7) 
had their term of impurity correspondingly reduced. The 
Brahmacarin, the Vanaprastha and the Sannyasin were 
always free from impurity. According to him the reduc¬ 
tion of the period of impurity relates to certain exceptional 
occasions and not to all social dealings of the person so 

2 mf'tat: i Ti®n»r; n 
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exempted.* The exceptional privilege of immunity from 
impurity was found to be inapplicable to a society in which 
Vedic practices were in disuse and persons who might claim 
such immunity were getting rare. 

Purification after Bone-picking of the Cremated 

This ancient usage may be gathered from As. Gr. S. 
IV. 5. 1-10 : “The gathering (of the bones is performed) after 
the tenth (tithi from the death) on a tithi with an odd number 
of the dark fortnight under a single Naksotra (like Asa- 
dhas). A man into a male urn without special marks, a 
woman into a female one without special marks. Aged 
persons pf an odd number, not men and women together 
(gather the bones). The performer of the ceremony walks 
three times round the spot with his left side turned towards 
it and sprinkles on it, with a sami branch, milk mixed with 
water, with the verse ‘O, cool one, O, thou that art full 
of coolness’ (R. V. X. 16. 14). With the thumb and 
the fourth finger they should pi cl' each single bone 
(and put into the urn) without making noise. The feet 
first, the head last. Having well gathered them and 
purified them with a winnowing basket, they should 
put (the urn) into a i5it, at a place where the waters from the 
different sides do not flow together, except rain-water, with 
(the verse): “ Go to thy mother earth, there ’ (R. V. X. 18. 
10). With the following (verse) he should throw earth 
(into the pit). After he has done so (he should repeat) 
the following (verse). Having covered (the urn) with a lid 
with (the verse) ‘ 1 fasten to thee’ (R. V. X. 18. 13) they 
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then should go away without looking back, should bathe in 
water, and perform a sraddha for the deceased.” But it 
seems that the practice underwent some changes in regard 
to the time. Fisnu prescribes its observance on the fourth 
day of death (XIX. 10 et seq,).^ He prescribes the throwing 
of the bones into the Ganges. To the same effect a text of 
Kurmapmana is quoted by Raghunandana in his Suddhi- 
tatlva ° In Yajnavall^ya (III. 17) the rite is not specially 
mentioned but the omission is supplied by Vijnanesvara.^ 
He also cites Deoala to the effect that after the lapse of 
one-third of the period of impurity, touching the body 
of men of all the four castes is permitted.'* It is to be noted 
that though in the same passaj[e he repudiates (as resented 
by public opinion) the observance of graduated periods of 
impurity by the relations of the dead in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh degree as enjoined by another Smrti, in regard to the 
usage itself, the Mitaksara knows no bar. Angiras (cited in 
Vir. Mit.) permits feeding in the houses of the sapindas 
(relations of the deceased) after the bone-picking.° Daksa 
VI. 16 (corr. to Samoarta in Raghunandana) repeats the 
ancient rule as to bone-picking on the fourth day.® The 
later Smrti-karas also set forth the graduated periods. 
Laghu-Harita (Ixxxv-lxxxvi) another Smrti-kara of a 

‘ fig; I ttiira wnwfH 
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late date also formulates the old lule.^ The law of ceremonial 
impurity upon the death of a Sapinda has become stricter and 
the cessation of impurity after one-third of the period has 
become obsolete, although the rite of bone-picking and 
throwing the bones into the Ganges is still observed. 
Raghunandana,' Kamalakara and Kasinatha (the author of 
Dharma-sindhu) while prescribing the latter and citing and 
discussing the pertinent texts practically ignore the im¬ 
portance of the rule as' to cessation of impurity. 

Prescribing Death-penance for Brahmins 

Sins are graded into seven classes in Kisnu, Ch. xxxiii 
Sutras 3 and 4, the most heinous being certain forms of 
incest called Atipatakas (Ch. xxxiv, s. 1). For those 
guilty of these sins the penance is prescribed as plunging 
into fire for they have no other means of atonement (s. 2).“ 
Harita also lays down the same rule.^ The next grade of 
sins called Mahapatakas {Manu. XI. 55) when committed 
with knowledge and intention entails the same penance, viz ., 
death. Also violation of a superior’s bed {Manu. XI. 104, 
Sarnvarta, Angiras cited in Pr. Viv. and Sattrirnsanmatam 
cited in Pr. Viv.)’; likewise the slaying of a Brahmin 

> I wm fl«ii » 
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is expiated by death {Manu. XI. 74, 80, Ibid., 73). Also 
Kali\apurana^ and Bhavisyapurana^ cited in Pra. Viv. 
With regard to a Brahmin’s drinking spirits (M. XI. 147; 
Yaj. III. 252, Yama,® Bhavisya*), or the theft of a Brahmin’s 
gold, more than 80 ratis being technically called Suvarna (M. 
XI. 100-101 = Bhavisya, cited in Pra. Viv.; also Sattrim- 
sanmatam cited in Pra. Viv.). ’ For association of an 
intimate kind also the same atonement is prescribed (M. XI. 
182).® In all these cases the atonement is death or its 
equivalent—the 24 years’ penance. 

Sulapani says that where death is prescribed for an act 
with intent, there its alternative is to be twice the period of 
12 years for penance which is the expiation for an act 
without intent.^ And he further says that “in reality texts 

^ Angiras— 
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importing absence of expiation negative eligibility for social 
intercourse even after performance of the 24 years’ penance— 
the alternative to death, and not existence of penance' ’ (p 73)'. 
In regard to the title of this prohibition opinions differ. 
Damodara says that it means the performance of penance 
of death by fall from a height or from plunging into fire 
prescribed in another text and he rejects the other view 
that, as in the case of secret penance, a learned assembly 
is not to prescribe the penance to the sinning Brahmin, but 
he is to gather it somehow and perform it.^ 

According to Anantadeva it signifies that in the Kali 
age there is no effect of averting hell in the penance of the 
performance of a vow since Yajfiavalkya says : Where the 
sin is intentional, however, by virtue of express text the 
sinner after expiation becomes eligible for social intercourse 
fp. 472 bottom). 

Penance of Self-sacrifice 

The origin of this form of penance is traceable to 
Apastamba who prescribes it for the killing of a Brahmin 
male or a Brahmin woman bathed after monthly illness or 
for destroying her child in the womb." The murderer is to 
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build a hut in the path of robbers for the defence of 
Brahmins and the sacred animal or he is to plunge into the 
thick of the fight to be killed by soldiers as a part of their 
duty. The metrical Smrtis repeat the law, e.g., Manu XI. 
74 and 80.^ Also Ydj. ill. 243, 245, 247.^ The latter intro¬ 
duces another occasion, i.e., the rescue of a Brahmin’s property 
stolen or robbed ; if successful or wounded or killed in such 
attempt the delinquent becomes sinless. For Brahmanicide 
Manu prescribes 13 forms of penance.^ Quotations from 
the Puranas in Pray. Viv. show that other alternatives were 
prescribed such as, in the case of the rich, giving up ol all 
properties to Brahmins.^ The Arthasastra has not these 
sacerdotal punishments ' Their abrogation was necessitated 
by changed social conditions and the humanizing influence 
traceable in many of the prohibitions. The title is otherwise 
explained by some*’ as ceremonial gift to an absent person 
with libation of water poured on the earth; but this is rejected 
by Anantadeva.' 

Expiation for Associalion with Sinners and for Sins other 
than Theft of Gold 

This compound title has been construed in two different 
ways. It has been split up into two, (1) pollution by contact 

’ iires’ uwHnt «it waTW*!; i * * »iisr»orq 
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and (2) expiation for heinous offences other than theft of 
gold. The first is treated separately. The word 
is understood as penance of death by Kamalakara.' In 
the Kalivarjya-vinirnaya it is taken to mean secret penance 
which according to Damodara would be effective in the 
case of theft of gold only, and not the other great sins. 
His argument runs thus :—It (the term nis^r//) does not 
mean penance generally for that would involve conflict with 
the injunction contained in the original text, nor mortal 
penance since its prescription for others being forbidden, 
its performance of one’s own accord is permitted; nor 
social intercourse for that would disagree with the injunction 
as to the feeding of Brahmins ; nor purification in the other 
world since that is not capable of achievement directly by 
human action (compare Mitaksara on Yaj. III. 226)“ nor 
the prohibition of the means thereto as conflicting with the 
aforesaid injunction. Hence niskrii or absolution is to be 
explained as secret penance.' 

In support of this view Damodara cites texts from 
Brhannaradiya and Visnu-purana to the effect^ that people 
in the Kali age carefully conceal their sin and perform 
penances in secret. Purification of the impure-minded does 
not result therefrom. And such secret penance, he adds, 

fqHiqit i—Nirn. Sin. 
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is condemned in texts which enjoin confession.^ Nor is this 
exception in the case of the sin of theft of gold unreason¬ 
able since in the Kali age such theft being easy, the pres¬ 
cription of penance by the assembly of learned Brahm’ns 
is rarely obtained. Hence this piov sion has been made to 
sanction secret penance (in the case of theft of gold only). 

Sins are oi different grades—the most heinous being the 
killing of a Brahmin, the drinking of wine, the theft of gold 
and the violation of the bed of a Guru and association with 
those who have committed any of these sins. {Baudh. 

Dh. S. II. i. 6. 15, 17. 21 ; Yaj. 111. 227 ; Likhita 72.)- 

Theft of gold was technically of an amount exceeding 80 
xalis. The modes of expiation provided for these offences 
were not always of a spiritual character. Often they took 
the form of royal punishment; thus Baudhaijana (U. i. 16), 
says that the thief should approach the King with a club 
on his shoulder and ask him to punish him with that in 
accordance with the duty of a Ksatriya. On punishment 
or release the thief is freed from sin [Gautama^ Ch. XII ‘ 
and Manu, XI. 100; Uianas, VIll. 15, 16; and Pardiara^ 
XII. 70). 

The killing of a Brahmin was inexpiable. Baudhayana 
cites an older text according to which intentional slaying 
of a Brahmin is inexpiable and expiation is provided by the 
sages where it is unintentional.'* For drinking spirituous 
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liquor also the drinking of liquor scorching hot is prescribed 
and also re-initiation in the case of the twice-born2 For viola¬ 
tion of a Guru's bed equally severe penance is provided.^ 
For associating with these offenders, Manu declares that one 
becomes like the original sinners* and should perform the 
penance prescribed for them. The association had to be of 
a certain specified kind and duration. {Vide next section.) 

The import of the prohibition is that secret penance for 
these heinous offences is not effective in the present age but 
open co.ifession coupled with the performance of the penance 
prescribed is needed. 

Pollution by Contact with Sinners 

As already indicated under the allied topic, those who 
associated with sinners of the most heinous kind were also 
regarded as offenders of the first degree. Apas. Dh. S. 
1. 21. 5 seq. : Intercourse with the fallen is not ordain¬ 
ed. (6) Nor with Apapatras (outcasts), 

(7) Now the actions which cause loss of caste follow. 
(8j These are theft (of gold), offences rendering one Abhi- 
iasta, homicide, neglect of the Vedas, causing abortion, 
incestuous connection with descendants of the parents or the 
offspring of such persons, drinking spirits; and intercourse 
with persons with whom it is forbidden. 

The interdiction of association with sinners was very 
strict in ancient times. Thus, according to Vashtha : 
Wives, sons and disciples involved in sinful acts and those 
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who are otherwise fallen are to be abandoned upon declara¬ 
tion.' Visna (LXXXII, 23) ordains that those who 
associate with the fallen are not to be invited to sraddhas. 
Baudhayana (11. 1.62) says that the association for one year 
in the form of the performance of priestly duties, teaching 
or sexual connexion causes one’s fall but not journeying or 
sitting or dining together. So also Usanas (Vlll. 30 
et seq.) who prescribes penances for different cases .Vyasa 
has a text to the effect that the sinner alone becomes tainted 
m Kali. ‘ Patasara recapitulates the older law on the subject 
and its modification in later ages. According to him in 
Krtayuga speaking with sinners contaminated, in the Treta 
the sight of them, in the Dvapara the taking of food and in 
Kali a man falls through his own sinful acts.' In the first 
age the country had to be given up, in the second the 
village, in the third the family of the sinner, and in the 
present age the sinner alone should be avoided.’ Associa¬ 
tion with sinners may be, according to the Smrtis, 
of nine kinds, of which the minor ones are declared by 


* «i^f fsjiara qjqai’iir*!; i 

qiwi^q qkaiisat: ii—Ch. Xlll. 

^ Devala (cited in Praya. Viv.) enumerates the nine kinds of 
association— 

Also Bfhaspati (op. cff.)— 

q5!^Hf«@q®mf*p!iqm i qni»fi«itq«t ^ ii 

^qrr: atari *r qrflsqtsa^; i 

^ ar^a Tfa ( Krsnam Bhatja’s commentary on 

Nirn. Sindhu. 

* 1. 25—qiq sarar ta ?aaia i 

atq^ ar^ qafa aiaiaiT ii 

1. 24—aaiat i 

aiqt nai^araj araik^ arat^ gSI ii 
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the Kalivarjya texts to be permissible in the present 
age.’ 

Social Intercourse with the Corrupted. 

The Kalivarjya texts given by Sridhara and Devanna 
contain three provisions in regard to the sexually 
corrupted :— 

(1) Association with men corrupted with women of other 
Varnas, even after expiation.'’ 

(2) Acceptance into society of women ravished or 
otherwise fallen so far as permitted by the sacred law.® 

(3) Abandonment of the wife of a superior or a wife who 
has conceived through connection with a low-class man.' 

A survey of the rules in the different treatises shows 
that the ancient law had been somewhat lax in this matter; 
this was followed by stricter rules which again tended to 
decline to the earliest stage and the Kalivarjya texts were 
an attempt at the restoration of the stricter principle. 

The irregularities of a primitive state of society are 
illustrated by Sat. 6r. 11. v. 2. 20 in which a woman 
joining her husband in a sacrifice is asked to confess her 
lapses and thereby to purify herself for the function. Such 
purification, if the lapse was of the minor kind, is also proved 
by Manu IX. 20-21The expiation here referred to is, 

n'aflflN II —Parasara, XII. 71, 

Devala cited in Pray. Viv.— 

\ « 

aiaiii i ?i?i; riasiq'ft ufartsi sr ii 

“ silfirhxfti i ( 26 ) 

® i (43) 

* 'tftwph grfftaai: i (33) 

® flrat i rpS Pwr ii 

qifqinr^^ i stfw^ixw finq; 
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according to Medhatithi and Kulluka, for mental lapse, 
although elsewhere the sage declares the monthly illness to be 
enough to purge such sin (V. 108).' 

The well-known story of Jabala {Chand. Upan. IV. iv) 
also points to a primitive condition of society.' From this 
state of things, sexual morality was sought to be lifted to the 
utmost strictness by the provisions of both sacred and 
secular law. 

Gautama (XXII) says that on connection with a man of 
a low-class a woman becomes fallen. 

XXIII. An adulterous wife is to be kept in confine¬ 
ment i nd given bare sustenance 

XXIV. For cohabiting with a Sudra woman a man 
requires penance. For adulterous connection between a 
high-class female and a low-caste male the punishment 
for either is to be publicly thrown to the dogs at the 
King’s command. Baudhayana mentions procreation on a 
5udra woman among the degrading sins (II. i. 55). Sutras 
67 et seq. provide that the fallen are to live in a class by 
themselves. But their issue may separate from them and 
unite with the Ary as but this is disputed by Harlta. The 
discussion on the point is given in 68-72.® Some considera¬ 
tion, however, is shown to women in this matter. 
Baudhayana (II. 2) cites slokas to show that women cannot 
lose their purity. He also prescribes penances for inter- 

* Ksret # I 

^ I f? 9rr i 

I >l 99 99 99iql9t 99'^ I 

’—Ap. Dh. S„ I. xxix. 10—14. 
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course with women of the lowest class.' Apasiamba 
Dh. S. (1. 28. 9) says that a mother, even though fallen, is 
not to be abandoned.'' In 11. 27 he lays down the rule 
that an Arya on connection with Sudra women is to be 
banished. In the reverse case the iSudra is to be killed and 
the female consort to be emaciated.' 

In the first Sutra of the same Kandika he says that 
penance being performed, the adulteress is to be treated as 
before, for relation between husband and wife is established 
by the sacred law."* 

Vasistha provides milder punishment than Gautama 
for a female of a higher caste in adultery with a male of a 
lower caste; the former after public disgrace becomes pure 
but the male is to be burned to death in various ways. 
For the mental lapse of the wife, he enjoins three nights’ 
penance (Chap. XXI). 

1 he secular law as embodied in Kautiliya is milder 
than the sacred law on the punishment of adultery. The 
capital punishment enjoined by Gautama and by Apastamba 
had been reduced to torture, and the Arthasastra abolished 
the latter also ’ except for a Sudra or a Candala corrupting 
a woman of a higher caste. 

• 61—vamw «??ii 62—»i g Trivia? 

ass; I 63—ftaa: i *iTfa 

^5fa I 72—«)T’5!ua; i 

aim’ot asi ^ ^ i afaat I'sw ■aiaia, g aaat ii 

2 aiai araiiPa a^t ss’gai fa«it qfaatqTafa i 

® gw sliftgig I a®: ^,5 at? gg i—Ujvala 

cites a iloka as Manu s whic\i perhaps \X. \1%'. 

fm: gg'"o "BiraT: i 'fiAMiai ^ vuyMa ^a^u n 
‘ -afilt iwtHt aw: I 

* a«Staja>Baii 555; g^a i—Ch. 90, 

cf. Manu, VIU. 374-76, ai aiait sn- 
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In Menu there is a resume of the rules regarding the 
treatment in society of these offenders—male and female, 
but he himself inclines to the stricter view. Thus in 
Ch. VIII he ordains death for a non-Brahmin guilty of this 
offence (359). But if the parties are of the same caste, the 
man who corrupts the female is not punishable with death 
(364). If the female seeks a man of low caste, she is to be 
restrained at home (365). He makes distinctions according 
to the social status of the parties. Within the caste the 
highest punishment is enjoined for forcible abductions; 
for a man of a lower caste, the punishment is of the middle 
grade; if it be against a higher caste, for the male it is death, 
and for the female, the cutting off of the nose, etc. (11. 86).^ 
Ip. this connection, Haradatta commenting on Apas. Dh. S., 
II. 27. 10 quotes a sloka which in some recensions occurs 
after XI. 179 (cited above). 

In YajnaVall^ya the rigour of Manu is somewhat softened. 
In II. 286 he reproduces the provisions of Apas. Dh. S. 
11. 27. In 1. 72 he declares that in adultery the woman is 
purified by the monthly illness ; abandonment is prescribed 
in case of conception. III. 231 ranks connection with a 
woman of the lowest class with violation of the bed of a 
Guru and doka 241 classes connection with a woman of a 
lower caste as a minor sin (upapatako). 111. 296 lays down 

I ^Tfctr^rJI^T 

«?Wif II 

^ II 

5T ^ ^ ^ I 

I (Ch. 89). 

!I. 289. 
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the rule for fallen women : They are to be lodged near 
home and given food and clothes and restrained. Inter¬ 
course with a vile person is a specially degrading offence in 
women. ^ 

In Atri the relaxation of the old rigour is even more 
marked. He enumerates the seven classes of Antyajas and 
says that for connection with their women, if knowingly 
had, the penance is and if unknowingly, candra- 

yana. His doctrines on the incorruptibility of women are 
somewhat startling.“ 

Samvarta cited by Krsnam Bhatta has the text which 
prescribes punishment for a woman forcibly corrupted. He 
provides penances for different classes of sexual offenders 
(slokas 149-54 and 164-68). In sloka 171 he says that his 
rules agree with those of Yama.' 

Kdtyayana awards death to forcible intercourse (N. 
Banerjee’s Matasangraha, si. 667) and says further that for 
all offences of this sort where fines are imposed on men, 
half the amount is the punishment for women; for her 
mutilation is enjoined where death is awarded to the male.'^ 
He says further that sexual relations with a woman rescued 
from the hands of robbers or from drowning, flood or 

^ fi; ' ?) i 

* if ^ (18-19) 

^4 feu: i cit ^ ii (190) 

ul w: uisft i u (191) 

g i ci^t ii (192) 

UT IuUcTTITc!] I II (193) 

^ uriiflsw 1 II (194) 

g UT qiqqi^fe; i qmq^^i w^c\ g h (197) 

W q^WcTlftcTT uft I g UT qT^qq^if ^Vigfcl |1 (198) 

^ i qT5irq§5T ^ig qj^il weng ii 
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famine are justified (Banerjee, 686-87). But this is not 
so, where the woman is of a higher caste or is an un¬ 
willing party (688-89).’ 

Parasara also declares purification by monthly illness 
except in conception (VII. iv); in that case, she is to be 
banished (X. 30). A fallen Brahmin woman cannot return 
to society. A woman who leaves her home and family is 
lost, both in this world and hereafter (X. 31,32). From 
the tenth day of her disappearance her offence is inexpiable 
and she should be treated as an outcast (X. 33). 

Devala, whose extant Smrti bears evident traces of a 
late date, amplifies and extends the laxer provisions of Atri 
to cases of abduction and corruption of males by Mlecchas 
(sis. 8 ff.) and also of females (sis. 36 ff.) and to cases of 
conception through rape by Mlecchas (ds. 47 ff). SI. 50 says 
that after delivery, a woman with child through intercourse 
with a man of a lower caste is purified by penance.^ 

Apardrkci on Ydj, I. 70 says that after the performance 
of the penance the woman is again fit for social intercourse. 
This repeals Manu’s text, XI. 190 ’ as well as Apas. Dh. 
S., II. 27. 1. 

Vijfidneivara on si. 72 says that for a woman corrupted 
with a man of a low class abandonment is prescribed, i.e. 
exclusion from enjoyment , and religious functions but she 
is not to be driven away from home since the rule is to 
restrain her in a separate dv/elling. The Kalivarjya texts 
were evidently intended to counteract this tendency of 
allowing social intercourse after the performance of penance 
and to revive the strictness of the code of Manu. 


^ ^Is. 686 89 almost agree with Kaufilya, Ch. 89 (^lokas quoted 
above). 

^ Slokas 49-50 agree almost with Atri—slokas 191-92. 

Apararka —^ Manu XI. 190— §icT- 

5T ft i 
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Sea-Voyage 


10 (/ 


Although directly opposite views have been taken as 
to the construction of diverse revealed texts, it would be 
hazardous to assert that sea-voyage was unknown to the 
Aryans in Vedic times. The story of Bhujyu, son of Tugra, 
who is repeatedly mentioned in the Veda as being saved 
from the deep by the Asvins ’ and the references to the 
treasures of the ocean and gains of sea-trade point to marine 
navigation.^ The word samudra occurs frequently in the 
Rgveda and later texts and though the meaning of the 
word in the earlier passages is disputed, in regard to the 
later passages there is little difference of opinion \ Recent 
investigations into India’s relations with the Far East have 
brought to light overwhelming data in support of the 
continuance of the maritime activities of the Hindus till 
about the fifteenth century A.D. Evidence of commercial 
relations with the West at the beginning of the Christian 
era is found in the Periplus of the Erylhrean Sea, Ideas 
of ceremonial purity perhaps led to the dislike of sea-voyages 
and the consequent contact with strange races and other 
creeds from a very early date. But concession was made to 
territorial practice. Thus Baudhayana speaking of the 
disparities in Aryan practice in different parts of India refers 
Sea-voyage to the North and holds it as a practice that 
would pollute men of the South.^ It follows that Sea- 
voyages were commonly performed by Northern people 
and were not regarded as reprehensible for them. The 


' As in Rgveda—I. 112. 6 ; X. 40. 7. etc. 

“ As in Rgveda—I. 47. 6. 

^ As also about Rgveda—V11. 95. 2. 

^ I. i. 19—I 22—. 

I 23—j 24— 
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early history of Indian colonies in the Kar East and the 
traditions current in them as to their original home show that 
the colonists generally started froTi Northern India.' There 
were four centres from which the colonisers started—Tamra- 
lipta on the coast of Bengal, Gopalpur and ancient Kalinga 
and three unidentified harbours near Muslipattam and Broach. 
M. Pelliot has shown that from as early as the second century 
B.C. there was also a regular trade-route by land between 
Eastern India and China through Upper Burma and Yunnan, 
which, obstructed for a time by barbarous tribes, was re¬ 
opened again in the eighth century A.D. The Indian 
colonies in the Far East were established before the second 
century A.D. M. Parmentier and other historians have 
tried to show that events in the mDther coun'ry—the progress 
of cults and changes in usage and political conditions at 
home—were felt in the Eastern colonies. “For nearly 
three centuries after India was conquered by the Mahomedans’’ 
(the disaster at Tarain, 1194, preceded by the submission 
of Rajyapala of Kanauj to Mahmud of Ghazni, 1019), “ the 
banner of Hindu independence was hoisted up in those 
far-off lands.” But like a fountain with a dried up spring 
these colonies decayed with the downfall of their motherland. 
“ Champa fell before Annamite invasions in 1543. In Java 
the last Hindu Dynasty was overthrown in 1479 ’ ’ (Fergusson). 

The prejudice against sea-voyage despite the traces of it 
available in Vedic literature had an early origin. Thus 
Baudhayana prescribes penances for sea-voyage.^ At tlie 
same time, in 1.10.13 he ordains that the customs duty on 
Sea-trade belongs to the King. The term samudra-sulka is 


' Dr. R. C. Mazumdar’s Champa. 

^ H. i. 50-51, 55-56—’^*1..ae- 

I 57 — I 58— 
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SO explained by Govinda-svamin*. Manu declares a Brahmin 
who has voyaged across the Sea as one who pollutes the 
row of seats (pankti) at a feast.^ As in Baudhayana, so also 
in the Manava Code provisions for sea-captains and ship¬ 
owners occur. These prove, according to Mr. Jayaswal, the 
increasing commercial enterprise of the Hindus in the third 
century B.C. {vide Manu VIll. 406). In Yaj. 11. 250-264 new 
rules are formulated for companies formed for Sea-trade 
and Sea-voyages. Dianas Samhita (IV. 33-34)^ declares 
that a Sea-goer is to be excluded from Sraddha ceremonies. 
The total prohibition of Sea-voyages for the twice born 
cannot but be connected with the historical circumstances 
set forth above and the growing religious obsession of the 
Hindu mind which is clearly imprinted on the later writings 
on Law and Usage. Certain writers choose to take the 
prohibition to apply to voyages performed to places of 
pilgrimage across the Sea.'* But this construction is shown 
to be unreasonable by the other prohibition in the Kalivarjya 
Text XI which forbids social commerce with the twice-born 
who have journeyed across the Sea even after the 

performance of expiation." The interpretation that 
Sea-voyage refers to pilgrimage to a holy place across 
the Sea such as Dwaraka, is met with in Nirnaya-sindhu and 
in the Smrti-Kaustubha. 

’ III. 158-167—I wig- 

HJia II 

’ ^4ji; i 

* fit I »fn 

I—Smfti-Kaustubha. 

i 

iftqiwntm sf H^rnqfa^qi’aK^wirj i 

—Krs^ain Bhalfa on Nir. Sin. 
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Punishment of H^iinesses in Disputes between Father and Son 

This incident of archaic law appears to have become 
well-nigh obsolete by its very crudity and unsuitability to 
developed social condition, even before its formal prohibition 
in Brahma-pur ana and Smrtyarthasara It was early felt to 
be suited only to the patriarchal state. Under patria potestas 
no action could be maintained between the father and the 
son. But with a change in the domestic status of persons 
along with the growth of society, it was necessarily modified. 
K/snu (V. 119-120) formulates the primitive law.' A fine 
of ten panas was to be imposed on witnesses in dispute s 
between father and son and the highest amercement on 
tthose who intervened in them as sureties for either party. 
YajfiaOalliya (11. 242) versifies these two Sutras with the 
difference that the fines in the two cases are ordained as three 
and twenty-four panas respectively.' But litigation between 
such parties cognisable by the King might arise. Hence 
Kaufilya specifies persons who should be witnesses in such 
litigation and also states the penalty for the defeated party 
in mutual accusation between father and son." Narada says 
(I. 152): In family quarrels members of that family shall 
be witnesses. 

Ordinarily such quarrels are not cognisable by the courts, 
so says Brhaspati.'' An anonymous text similar to this is 
cited in Mitaksara on Yaj. II. 32. But, as both Vijfianesvara 
and Jimutavahana in Vyavahara-matrka point out, this rule 
is to be followed where the offence is of a minor character." 
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Yaj. II. 5 defines litigation as what arises when one petitions 
the King, injured by others in violation of Smrtis and usages.' 
Here according to the Mitaksara others {paraih) exclude the 
relations aforesaid. When, however, the Sastraic rules 
permitting a certain degree of punishment by the superior, 
etc. are exceeded, the King is bound to take cognizance. 
Also a vicious father may waste ancestral property or in 
punishment he may go beyond the limits prescribed by the 
sacred law.'^ In such cases no doubt witnesses may have 
to be produced and punishment meted out to the superior. ' 

Slaying of a Brahmin Aggressor 

The killing of a Brahmin assailant in self-defence is an 
exception to the general rule that the Brahmin is immune 
from the punishment of death * and that the slaying of a 
Brahmin is a most heinous offence.'"’ This principle is 
enunciated in Baudhayana 1. 10-18 and Fisnu V. 3-8." 
The prohibition of this permissible self-defence which had 
testified to the growing juristic fairness of the early Hindus 
was the outcome of the accentuation of caste-privileges in 

’ qf; i f'f sn ii 

’ ftiai i—Vyavahara- 

matrka. 

cRT)'c?i«T?I I—Vyavaharamatrka. As to the limits of domestic 
punishment Yama says :— 

«i^ti I niHi'qTrui^i^T: fli: at ii 

atuaiT* i attrisaisii gwlut ii 

‘ Baudh. Dh. S. 1 . X. 18 —vavat t ?tmai; i 

' Vide § § on and iataifltfl’ll^rasfsraf fa: i 

* JtitH'ii faaiaa«l I aanas^irai fn^ai 

fa^iB^fl I —Vi.snu C/. Manu Vin. 380 . 

it 9iig JtisiB I ^t?ita ii 
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later times. The ancient law is stated by Gautama (Vll. 25) 
who says that when life is in danger a Brahmin also may 
take up a weapon.' Here the term apt (also) indicates that 
it was a general rule for all castes. Baudhayana Dh. S. 
(1. 10. 11-14) also sets forth the same law and cites an 
ancient text to the effect that a teacher born in a 
worthy family, if he is an aggressor, may be killed; thereby 
one does not incur the sin of destroying a foetus 
for in such a case wrath meets wrath.'* The law of self- 
defence is also enunciated in Apastamba Dh. S, I. 29. 7. 
which declares it as an ancient law." Assailants are of six 
kinds according to Vasistha (Ill. 15-18).'* A restatement 
of the old law is contained in Manu Vlll. 348-51° where a 
few more situations justifying the taking up of arms by the 
twice-born are mentioned, such as a quarrel over the sacri¬ 
ficial fee, defence of women; and not even the preceptor 
or a boy, an old man or a deeply learned Brahmin is to be 
spared. One of the justifying circumstances is, according to 
Manu, an attack upon Dharma, and this rule, in the opinion 
of Mr. Jayswal, refers to the social revolution in the time of 
the Mauryas. These provisions are repeated in Visnu 

' am’itsrq i 

ft 9ir?i ^ i a ta waft ift i 

'' ^ ^ftr »Q*ift n i:ft gxit i His own 

view is : Wiwai i 

* i anasiraw; ii 

ft silt tt ^aii^rawft’it I »t 9 aisc^.wiitwasft II 

* ftsiiftfiuilnfi' ■'Iff I ftsnt(*tif aaiftt :sas sii5isiit,t ii 

WFmra 'tftait ^r^uiwif i ^•tTftw'TOsTt ^ Wai ^ w ^ft ii 
gaf" ax aif' at wxwt si i fsnfaift^Ksaj ii 

Also in Vi?iju— 

wTnaiftst ttst Ttiwsft fi bwi® siHfit si wisof^ft u 
H-I366B. 
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V. 185-186 corresponding to Manu VIII. 350-351. Visnu dis¬ 
tinguishes seven kinds of assailants.’ Yaj. (II. 218) enacts 
a stricter law to the prejudice of persons other than Brahmins 
in cases of battery. He says further that the limb of a 
non-Brahmin who causes pain or hurt to a Brahmin is to be 
cut off; if raised in the act of striking, the first amercement; 
in case of touching weapons for such a purpose half of the 
above prescribed penalty is ordained.^ Yaj. (first verse of 
218 above) is in accord with Artha-sastra (Ch. 76).® Sumantu, 
an early Smrti-writer, is quoted by Visvarupa without 
comment, which indicates that in the time of Visvarupa the 
law as to the inviolability of the person of a Brahmin did 
obtain.^ Narada repeats the lenient penal provision in regard 
to Brahmins (XIV. 10).® In Brhaspati we find the general 
law coupled with the exception in favour of Brahmins, in 
the matter of capital punishment. In 11. 15 he lays down 
the principle that by killing an aggressor a man does not 
commit sin by any means. He who takes the life of one 
approaching with intent to murder is no offender. As cited 
in Vivada-Ratnakara Brhaspati provides the punishment 
of a Brahmin offender in the form of shaving of the head and 
banishment.® Other texts of Brhaspati forbid slaying of 

* aw i ii 

* g i naal a*®: aw? g n 

'a aafVsifaafl i arwx^g aw awaar^a; ii 

* ftfaag ftgar; I aiigwi: i Also aaiip a anaaafaa^Tg ago 

#g^i 

* aianifgg^ glalswa ataisiagaTgi 

® fa^at R’sa gajaiai fa^ia^ 1 aiais airaagnis; naia'ag^a an 

‘ Cited in Viv.-Ratn.— 

Cited in Pray.-viveka (p. 67)— 
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a Brahmin given to Vedic study and born in a worthy family 
and praise the act of desisting from self-defence in such a 
case as equal in merit to the performance of Asvamedha. 
Attempts to modify the earlier law of self-defence may also 
be traced in the commentaries. Visvarupa on Yaj. II. 221 
attributes the ancient law to the Artha-sastra and holds that it 
should yield to the rule of the Dharma-sastra.' Vijnane- 
soara commenting on the same sloka tries to show that this 
rule is a case of opposition between the rules of Artha-sastra 
and Dharma-sastra. Sarvajnanarayana seeks to soften the 
import of Manu, VIII. 350 by saying that the blow in self- 
defence must not be excessive and it was not to be given 
where the assailant was a Brahmin.^ Kulliil^a on the same 
sloka says that striking in self-defence was to be done where 
it was not possible to save oneself by flight.® A text of 
Parasara is quoted by a later commentator on the Nirnaya- 
sindhu to the effect that to a slayer of a Brahmin the penance 
of pilgrimage to the sea-side should be prescribed by a 
learned Brahmin.' The abrogation of the right of self- 
defence against a Brahmin assailant in the Kalivarjya texts 
is the outcome of ideas that gained ascendancy in later times 
as shown by Devala above and Bhavisya-purana (cited in 
Pray.-viv., p. 66®). The tradition of inviolability of a 
Brahmin’s person continued to British times. In early British 
days the Brahmin’s immunity from death-sentence was 


Cf. Devala cited in the same book—ana st I 

sfa i 
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removed by statute as in Benares by Regulation XVII of 
1817 (sec. xv). The significance of the change in law 
is shown in Lord Bentinck’s Minute—“It is impossible 
to conceive a more direct and open violation of their 3astras 
or one more at variance with general feelings of the Hindu 
population. To this day, in all Hindu states the life of a 
Brahmin, 1 believe, is still held sacred.’’ (Life, in Rulers of 
India Series). 

Theft from the Vile after Three Days’ Fasting 

The ancient Dharma Law permitted minor theft from a 
man of a low caste to a Brahmin in the last stage of in¬ 
digence. Thus Gautama (XVlll. 32):’ After going with¬ 
out the seventh meal, one may steal even from other 
than the vile. If questioned by the King, he should disclose 
all. If endowed with learning and right conduct, he should 
be maintained. Fasting at the ninth meal-time through 
poverty, a Brahmin may take away from one of uncon¬ 
demned mode of life what is just enough to satisfy his 
hunger, and also from one of an approved mode of life 
(such as an Agnihotrin and a Soma-drinker). Thus Maskari 
explains Gautama. On this point Medhatithi quotes an 
anonymous Smrti-text to the effect that one may take from 
a vile man first and failing such, from one of equal rank 
and on failure of that, from a distinguished man also.” 
A pas. Dh. Su., II. 28. 13 lays down the same rule briefly 
and declares that the man who does so is not punishable.” 
As to the sort of produce that may be thus taken away, 

* I i i ^ 

(under Manu XI. 16 ). 

•' «irT*J8i7t aw i 
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specific directions are given in Apas. Dh. S., I. 28. 3.' 
The commentator Haradatta quotes a Smrti text specifying 
the kinds of corn which may be so stolen, agreeing with 
Apas. Dh. S. just cited.^ Both Manu XI. 16-17“ and Yaj. 
Ill. 43-44 embody this rule in their codes. Yaj. III. 41 
lays down the general principle that no sin attaches to 
one in extreme distress, who roaming hither and thither 
so helps himself to what barely suffices to keep one 
alive.^ This text agrees with Manu VIII. 341.® The 
same text is cited without mention of the source in Madana- 
parijata, p. 231. The ban on this permissible minor theft 
by a distressed Brahmin is not known to the earlier comment 
ators like Medhatithi and Vijfiane^vara. It is found for the 
first time in Smrtyarthasara This irregular mode of acqui¬ 
sition is turned to account by Mitra-misra in supporting the 
doctrine of the secular nature of ownership upheld by 
Dharesvara and Vijnanesvara.® The license here permitted 
to a Brahmin in distress must have been a subject of discus¬ 
sion to jurists and moralists as proved by the above Vir. 
Mit. passage. And although prohibited by Sridhara, the 


’ Manu XI. 16-17— 

I ?nTgq^«ift i 'umiasi ^ w nw 

I 

* v ?tnwct; i fro! fv 9; i 

® C/. Narada XVIII. 39—X ^ I 

I Also cited by Haradatta under Ap. Dh. S., 

I. xxviii. 3. 

I 'unvf'Sf’tqql ?«sf1qra*iTqq1qqr qqi Vir. Mit., Ch. !. 348 (G. Sastri’s 
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usage has not become wholly extinct. Jayswal remarks: 
“If a hungry man took a handful from a field it was no 
theft. This is a living law in the villages up to this time.’’ ’ 
Only the license has now merged in the larger law of 
charity. 


Marriage with the Maternal Uncle's Daughter 

The usage of marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter 
or the father’s sister’s daughter has been a subject of contro¬ 
versy since the earliest times and yet has lived down to the 
present age with as much persistence as the controversy 
itself. The Vlramitrodaya in the section Samskara-Prakasa 
sets forth the arguments for and against the practice at some 
length. The Vedic texts cited therein as bearing upon it 
are the following : 

(1) Come, Oh Indra ! by ways lauded, to this sacrifice 
of ours and accept with grace your own share —the omentum 
treated with clarified butter which is offered by the priests, 
like the maternal uncle’s daughter and the father’s sister’s 
daughter (the share of a person).^ The original of this text 
as can be found out from Rk-Pratisakhya is not in the Rg- 
veda and hence is referred to the Rk-Parisista. 

(2) The God who makes all forms and sends all good 
and evil and pervades all and is the generous giver will 
make the issue—brother and sister—born of our wombs, 
man and wife. For the doings of this (Prajapati) none 
resents or undoes and his doings in us (in creating son and 
daughter who would mate) neither the earth nor heaven 
know.” 

* Manu and Yajnavalkya. 

* ^Juft’S i 

<?8t i 

’ w g sft 9tf»i?n arCa i 
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(3) Hence from the same male, the eater and the eaten 
are born, in the third degree (counted from the original 
ancestor) or in the fourth we shall unite.' The Southerners 
infer Vedic injunctions from this Mantrarthavada 
and add that it must not be apprehended that the in¬ 
ference of injunctions will be wrongly extended to such 
passages as: Prajapati ran after his own daughter like a 
woman after her paramour^ since such cases proceed from 
natural inclination. 

From Sattrimsanmatam and Caturviinsatimalam texts 
are cited which are claimed to be based on the Sruti: Manu, 
Vyasa, Angirasa, and Yama have declared that the third 
or the fourth on the two sides one should marry." Pauranic 
precedents also are referred to. Thus a doka in the 
Bhagavata says that l^ukml insulted by Krsna, though 
remembering the enmity, gave away his daughter to his 
sister’s son in order to do her a pleasure.’ Another sloka 
in the same work says that Rukml in order to please his 
sister bestowed his son’s daughter, a pleasing damsel, to his 
daughter’s son, Aniruddha, although of rooted enmity to 
Hari, being bound by the chains of love, not knowing it 
to be according to the sacred law relating to marriage.° Of 
the last line of this passage the proper construction, according 
to Southern writers, consistently with the intention of Vyasa 
is—“gave away not because he knew it to be according to 
the sacred law pertaining to the sexes but being bound by the 

X. Ixi. 23. 

qiPfa ti ^i X. Ixi. 25 
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snare of affection.” In the Mahabharala also there is the case 
of the marriage of Subhadra by Arjuna who was her father’s 
sister’s son. Besides it is argued that the uninterrupted 
observance of the usage by generations of worthy men in 
society in the South should prove its l§astraic origin. 

Writers on the sacred law of the North, East and West 
demur to these arguments. The reading and interpretation 
of the Vedic texts are disputed. Thus the first text as read ' 
and interpreted^ by Apararka is quite different. 

The second text according to Vidyaranya means—“The 
God made us (while in the womb) man and wife.” Support 
to this construction is lent, according to the Viramitro- 
daya, by what is found later in the same Sukta. Here the 
dialogue between Yama and Yami is the context in which 
Yama in the end refuses the offer of Yami saying: Oh 
blessed one, 1 shall not unite my body with yours. Men and 
Gods call him a sinner who goes in unto his sister. Hence 
how can 1 have such satisfaction 

In regard to the third text the argument of those who 
dissent is that it is reasonable to conclude that this Vedic 
text is the root of the Smrti rule'': Count from him from 
whom the lines diverge. And the Caturvimsatismrti deduces 
the same purport. It must not be explained as tending to 

' ^ I ant wtrr: 

* § % arti: i 
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the marriage of the maternal uncle’s daughter but as declaring 
Sapindya relationship to the second degree in case of the 
issue of Pratiloma union. 

In spite of these laboured and ingenious attempts to 
explain away the Vedic texts upon which the usage rests, 
its prevalence from the earliest times is undeniable. 
Satapatha Brahmana which pertains to the Vajasaney! 
Samhita has in I. viii. 3-6 a passage corresponding to the 
third text quoted above, and it has been thus rendered 

in S.B.E : 

Thus the separation (of the eater and the eaten) is effected 
in one and the saipe act : and hence from one and the same 
man spring both the enjoyer (the husband) and the enjoyee 
(wife) for now kinsfolk (jatyah) live sporting and 

rejoicing together, saying “In the fourth (or) third man 
(that is generation) we unite.” On this passage the 
commentator Harisvamin remarks : The Kanvas allow inter¬ 
marriage in such cases from the third generation ; the Kanva 
text of Sat. Br. reads—‘In the third man we unite, in the 

fourth man we unite’ ; and the Saurastras from the fourth 

generation and also the Daksinatyas allow marriage with the 
daughters of the mother’s brother and with sons of the 
father’s sister. It would seem that the prohibition of 

marriage between near kinsfolk (Ap. Dh. Sutra 11. xi. 15- 16)* 
and the avoidance of a spouse of the same Gotra or a Sapinda 
of one’s mother (Gobhila Ill. iv. 3-5f were not firmly 
established,^ 

But since the age of the Kalpasutras disapproval of the 
practice has been frequently expressed. Thus Bauclhayana^ 

Cf. Paithinasi——which is the utmost limit 
according to the Smartas. In Va$i§tha VIII 
prescribes the accepted rule. 

15-I366B. 
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1. i. 18 ef seq., showing the disagreement between Northern 
and Southern practices, mentions the instance of the 
marriage of the mother’s brother’s daughter and the father’s 
sister’s daughter as peculiar to the South and declares that 
a usage is valid in the country to which it is peculiar but 
reprehensible elsewhere.^ But this principle of the validity 
of a local usage was not undisputed. Baudhayana himself 
cites the objection of Gautama and disapproves of both 
connectionsSmrti-candrika an early Southern digest makes 
a significant comment on this objection of Gautama and 
seeks to justify the practice of the South.* 

The validity of local custom is upheld a'mongst the later 
Smrtikaras by Brhaspati in the section Prakirnaka xxvii. 
19 : Forbidden practices are found among the Southerners 
in the present day, (such as) matches with the maternal 
uncle’s daughter, inspite of the prohibited degree of relation¬ 
ship on the mother’s side (causing such unions to be illegal). 
Also in Chapter IV. xxvii and xxix he says: The time- 
honoured institutions of each country, caste and family 
should be preserved. The maternal uncle’s daughter is 
taken in marriage among the twice-born inhabitants of the 
South. 


I i aw aw fsuimns^w i 

’ fa^afiEfa ’ftaa: i aaatw aifsta 
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wAaiw I 

’ taft arggaxwiM ^fa a g i 

an 4tata*ta nwri—“fa^a?...---aiani’'?fa aa, 

afaaawarg i farai fwawfarawlaas'aT? a^aavi aiaafWTaftaaaaafit- 
aafafa anfaga t a^ata^; aii^a aatan^^a fa«aafafa a gaig tfii agaiaiaig i 
fia faa' argngfas§ant?ftaftwaafa*a a«^aaaig i 

—Sai]iskara-kaQ^a, pp. 199-200, 
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But against these stand the series of utterances of the 
authors of the versified Smrtis. Manu prescribes the 
penance Candrayana for marriages of this nature.^ Such is 
the view of Usanas IX. 3, 4.* and also of SalalapaJ' 
Sumantu prescribes the same expiation.^ Paithinasi enjoins 
the avoidance of brides so related since they are sisters 
according to the sacred law.® 

These Smrti texts are, however, construed by the Souther¬ 
ners as applying to the issue of Asura and other disapproved 
forms of marriage which do not sever the Sagotra and 
Sapinda relationship of a girl with her father’s family. 
They do not apply to the issue of Brahma and other ap¬ 
proved forms of marriage which effect such severance just 
like the institution of adoption. These texts are not, there¬ 
fore, altogether deprived of their scope or left without appli¬ 
cation. In support of this contention a passage from the 
Markandeya Purana is turned to account.® 

To this contention the Northern exponents of the 
Dharma-sastras replied that there is no express word declar¬ 
ing the cessation of Sapinda relationship in Brahma marriage. 
As for the severance from the father’s Gotra, Asura and 
other disapproved forms of marriage also cause it. Further 

' ^ I flig’j ^rai ii 

—Manu XI. 172. Also Dianas IX. 3-4. 

“ ^ I g^t ^ g ii 

“ »ng?i^ ^ i i 

—in Vir. Mit. 

* opsin'll’ i 

—in Vir. Mit. 

I —in Vir. Mit. 
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i—in Vir. Mit. 
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there are texts which negative the view that Sapinda relation¬ 
ship ceases in Brahma marriage.' The performance of the 
obsequies of the maternal grand-father is enjoined on the 
part of the issue of all marriages. The Putrika-putra, it 
may be pointed out, is regarded as continuing in the lineage 
of his maternal grand-father.'' 

Approval and disapproval of the usage have not been 
divided according to the province to which the writer be¬ 
longed. Kumarila Bhatta, although he flourished in the 
South, condemns the usage in clear and emphatic language.® 
Apararka commenting on Yajnavalkya 1. 53 cites the authority 
of Vasistha and holds that a usage is valid if only it is 
not opposed to the Veda and should not simply as such be 
blindly followed.^ Govindaraja the commentator of Manu 
who flourished about 1050-1080 in the North says that the 
prohibition of marriage into the mother’s line pertains to the 
case of Putrika-putra.® Again he opines that its purport is 
the avoidance of the maternal uncle’s daughter begotten by 
niyoga.^ Hemadri quotes a text of the Brahma-purana 
setting forth the Kali ban on this sort of union along with 
four other practices.’ Upon this Kamalakaia comments 

* sa aa amiaai asasji faaaiaTar i 

in Vir. Mit. 

• anairaa^f^ai—atg; nana; fq*® faavg gfaaii^a; i 
fqg: fag; i XVI. 23, 

’ Tantra-varttika—1. 3. «aig5igat mat ?afa i 

^ After citing Va^isjha— f i a?: 
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that the texts sanctioning such marriages referred to previous 
ages ; in the Kali age they are not valid/ 

Maskari, the commentator of Gautama, thus disap¬ 
provingly remarks that the inference of a Vedic text in 
support was uncalled for seeing that matches of this sort 
originated from the desires of men/ Nrsirnhaprasada which 
was compiled by Dalapati, a minister of Ahmad, the Nizam- 
shahi ruler of Devagiri (1490-1508) or his son Burha (1508- 
1533), while dealing with the topic Kalivarjya in the section 
Sarnskarasara says that in reality marriage with the maternal 
uncle’s daughter being sanctioned by the Veda is not repre¬ 
hensible/ 

Madhavacarya's position is ambiguous. As pointed out 
by MM. Candrakanta Tarkalankara in his notes on Parasara- 
madhava, he approves of it in one place and disapproves of 
it in another.^ 

The Pauranic precedents of Aniruddha and Arjuna are set 
down by Mitramisra as violations of the sacred law but 
excusable on the ground formulated by Gautama.® But they 
are not to be imitated in later ages in which, as remarked 
long ago by Apastamba, the senses of men are weak.® And 


‘ iTiai’i irtasnui: i 

Jtn'si nif^T i ci«ii ^ 
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he further quotes a text to the effect that the deeds of the 
gods and sages are not to be attempted by men who are to do 
what is prescribed for them.’ The BhagaVata also declares 
that like the fire which consumes everything persons of the 
highest spiritual power are not open to blame.^ Mitra-misra is, 
therefore, clearly of opinion that this usage is a breach of the 
established marital rules as to prohibited degrees. And he 
supports himself by the authority of Brhaspati cited above 
and by Vyasa’s own condemnation of the practice as one 
that will come into vogue in the degenerate Kali age.® 
Krsnam Bhatta in his note on the Nirnaya-sindhu says that 
Vedic texts no doubt support the usage and admits that the 
Pauranic precedents belong to the first part of the Kali age, 
but quotes verses to the effect that these irregular practices 
were prohibited at the end of the Asvamedha sacrifice 
performed by Janamejaya.’ Damodara Bhatta says that the 
usage is sanctioned by Sruti, Smrti and the conduct of the 
worthy. 

By its prohibition the texts of Manu and the other law¬ 
givers are rendered applicable to the present Kali age. So he 
concludes by saying that although the practice has been 
elaborately defended by the author of the Candrika, by 
Madhava Bhatta, Somesvara and others, it was condemned 
by Prabhakara in his Tika on Sastra-dipika. This usage 
clearly proves the persistence of custom even in the face of 
clear texts of law. Since the time of the codes it has been 
repeatedly cried down and yet it is so deeply rooted that 


* Jif fs'I I 
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’smqit 1 But vide K. V. Text XIll where the reading 
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nothing has been able to shake it. The Nambudris, among 
whom the practice obtains, are the highest class of Brahmins 
in Malabar. 


Inter-caste Marriage 

In Vedic society there was considerable freedom in 
regard to inter-caste marital relations. Hypergamy or 
anu/oma-marriage by the three upper castes was usual in 
the remotest times at least to a degree permitted by the 
Dharma-sutras. Paraskara-grhya-sutra and Brhaddevata 
regard this as normal. A Sudra woman might marry a 
member of any of the four castes. Rules to the contrary 
(e.g., Gobhila 111. ii. 32) are for special reasons. Vatsa 
and Kavasa are reproached as sons of a Sudra and a DasI 
respectively (Pane. Brah. xiv. 6. 6 and Ait. Brah.XI. 19. 1), 
which, however, proves the occurrence of these marriages. 
But a gradual stiffening of the prohibition against this kind 
of marriage is traceable from the earliest sacred literature. 
Marriages between members of the regenerate classes were 
common. Paras. Gr. S. 1. iv. 8-11 states the law thus: 
Three (wives are allowed) to a Brahmin in accordance with 
the order of the castes. Two to a Rajanya. One to a 
Vaisya. One Sudra wife, besides, to all according to some 
(teachers) without using mantras (at the ceremonies of 
wedding, etc.). Brhaddevata V. 79 shows that inter-marriage 
was normal between Brahmins and Ksatriyas. Syavasva, 
grand-son of the sage Atri, wanted to marry the daughter 
of King Rathaviti but was refused her hand till he became a 
sage himself. Possibly the three upper orders were kindred 
in blood. They participated in Vedic rites and sacrifices and 
pronounced Mantras. “Truly whoever sacrifices sacrifices 
after becoming a Brahmana, as it were. Let him 
therefore, begin it (that is A^vamedha) in spring’ ’ {^at. Br. 
Xlll. iv. 50. 3). He thus produces the K^tra from out of 
the Brahmana, for from out of the priesthood the nobility is 
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produced Br. Xll.vii.3.12). But meirriage between an 
Arya and a Sudra woman was for pleasure and was regarded 
as reprehensible from an early date.’ 

Gobhila lays down rules (III. 2. 5. 2) to interdict the 
practice but these are for special reasons. Apastamba does 
not provide for hypergamy or its issue. An Aryan attached 
to a !§udra is to be banished. Co-habiting with her entails 
penance. The issue of such a union are not to be invited 
to Sraddhas. Exchanging glances with a l§udra woman 
causes suspension of Vedic studyAccording to Gautama 
the son by a Sudra wife, if serviceable to his father who has 
no other issue, should be maintained.'* Baudhayana regards 
marriage with a Sudra and procreation on her as a sin calling 
for penance. It is a degrading sin or patanlya.* Such a 
connection for twelve years reduces a man to Sudrahood.® 
A night in the company of a dark-skinned wife is expiable 
by three years’ penance.^ At the same time he sets forth 
the mode of division of the heritage amongst sons by wives 
of different castes.’ These passages hold in them the germs 
of the divergent views on inter-caste marriages found in 
later codes. Thus Manu III. 17 declares how such a union 

* Tmt Yaska’s Nirukta. 

® Ap. Dh. S. 11. 27. 8. »iisa 11.17.21. . 

’sif 11.26. 7. fam.'srq; 
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degrades a Brahmin.^ This ^loka is taken by Kulloka to 
refer to the case of one who has no other issue than the Sudra 
wife’s. Again his interdiction of the Sudra wife in III. 14 
has been taken as applying to a violation of the strict order 
in which marriages with women of lower castes should be 
contracted.^ At the same time directions are given as to 
how such marriages should be contracted.^ Further, giving 
the Brahmin son a preferential share, he divides the re¬ 
maining property amongst the issue of inter-caste marriages 
in the proportion 3 : 2 : I. VaUstha also disfavours the 
marriage of a Sudra wife.^ He gives to the issue of such 
a marriage the lowest position and a share according to 
Manu’s proportion. According to the unpublished Usanas 
Dharmasutra Sec. IV, a Brahmin’s son by a Ksatriya or a 
Ksatriya’s by a Vaisya or a Vaisya’s by a Sudra belongs 
to the father’s caste (Jolly—Law and Custom, p. 136). Usanas 
Samhita (IV. 44-46) prescribes periods of asauca upon death 
of relatives of other castes. Another phase is represented 
by Visnu XVI. 2 according to which the issue of hypergamy 
belong to the mother’s caste.’ Visnu Smrti while disapproving 
of the usage proves its prevalence (XVllI. 1 -40).^’ He works 

• I i III. 17. 

H III. 15. 

^ ii HI. 16. 

• i III. 14. 

Kulluka on Manu III 14. 
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out Manu’s principle of division with minuteness, according 
as the father is of a caste other than the Brahmana or as 
there are several sons or none at all of a particular caste and 
so on. The Sudra son never conduces to spiritual ends and 
is never allowed the whole property of his father. 

Gautama (generally held to be of an earlier date than 
most of the Dharmasutra-karas) is more favourable to the 
Ksatriya and Vaisya son (XXVIII. 35-38 : Cf. Baudh. 
11. ii. 3-12). He lays down rules as to periods of mourning 
and performance of obsequies for the issue of such 
marriages,' and also the mode of division of the patrimony 
among them. 

Kautilya unlike Manu IX. 155 allows a share to the son 
of a man of the regenerate classes by a 6udra wife when 
sons of higher castes exist or one-third when there ate none. 
He does not condemn inter-caste marriages.^ 

Although enumerating the issue of the union of different 
castes YajnaOalkya declares himself strongly against mixed 
marriages with Sudras." $ahk.ha is even more emphatic in 
condemning such unions.' 

' Visnu XIX. 4. 51 I XXII. 18. 
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Katyayana like Sankha elaborates the topic of pcirticipa- 
tion by wives of different castes in the husband’s sacred 
duties.* The Samhita of Uktnas deals with the question of 
impurity upon death as between persons related through 
mixed marriages.^ Among the later law-givers Vyasa also 
opposes a marriage between a Sudra woman and a man 
of the regenerate classes.® 

Yama holds that three days’ impurity ensues upon a 
Brahmin cohabiting with a Sudra.* Paithinasi regards the 
contraction of such a marriage as the opinion of some.* 
Penance for it is laid down in Caturvimsati-matam 
(137-139—Benares Sanskrit Series). The later commentators 
and writers of digests are unanimous in prohibiting the 
inter-mixture of castes with the exception of Medhatithi,® and 
Vijnanesvara.^ Mixed marriages are mentioned without 
disapproval by the Dayabhaga (Ch. IX), Smrti-candrika (11. 2. 
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* On Manu HI. 140. Haftx a 51.5^ amaii; axx:»ta»a aiw- 

atslai On III. 155. aftxraaraa H'^aiagniafaxg a afta; i h ■a amnaii^ax- 
qftaxaamgaiia: i ataisaait Hsti^aiax faaaivmi aftfasi^ i 

' OnYaj. 1.56. axw siwai’ei'aftaias®'^ftani ^ a>ai anagmax 

waft I On 57. ftft: ?ft n^aftaxiaxa a)xaHaxaiftaix.i’»i) ax axajftaiaax 
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§ 8. 163-167), Viramitrodaya (p. 101 §2) and Madhaviya 
(Section 24). But the treatment is perhaps for completeness’ 
sake rather than as exposition of existing usage. Candesvara 
the author of Smrti-ratnakara in the Section on Householders 
upholds the ban on such unions. 

The prevalence of marriages between members of 
different castes down to the end of the first millennium is 
proved by many historical instances. Mr. Vaidya in his 
Mediaeval Hindu India points out such matrimonial 
connections in various princely families. The custom had 
been observed by Megasthenes who recorded that Brahmins 
were allowed to marry wives from the lower castes. 
(McCrindle—Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 86). In the first 
four centuries such cases are furnished by history. Bana the 
author of Harsacarita (in Ucchvasa 1, p. 91), records that he 
had two parasava brothers—legitimate sons of a Brahmin 
by a Sudra wife. Harsavardhana himself (presumably a 
Vaisya King from his title Vardhana) married his daughter 
to a Ksatriya. In Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra the King’s 
brother of an inferior caste is appointed Governor of the 
Narmada region. 

The Mandas5r inscription (Corpus Inscriptionem, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 152-154) shows that Ravikirti a Brahmin married 
Bhanugupta a Vaisya and had three sons by her, one of 
whom Abhayadatta was governor (Rajasthanlya) of the 
Narmada province under Yasodharman. Dr. Fleet cites 
the Ghatotkacha cave inscription according to which 
Hastibhoja’s ancestor, a Brahmin, married conformably 
to the precepts of revelation and tradition a Ksatriya wife 
along with Brahmin wives, who bore him sons “given to 
the study of the Vedas.” Chacha, a Brahmin, who 
supplanted Agham Lohana of Brahmanabad, himself married 
the widow of Lohana although he degraded the Lohanas 
for their custom of widow-remarriage to the rank of Vaisyas. 
He also married the widow of Sahasi, a Sudra King of Sind 
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of Buddhistic faith, for political reasons (according to the 
Chachanama). Sometimes these marriages extended beyond 
the caste system as in the plastic period of Hindu social 
development. 

Thus although the Sakas of Ujjain were a foreign people, 
Rudradaman’s daughter was married to a Satavahana King just 
as Chandragupta married a Yavana princess. The Pallavas 
of Kanchl, though orthodox Ksatriyas, who boasted of their 
adherence to their duties as prescribed by the Sastras,' 
contracted marriages with Sudra women. In the minor 
Himalayan states of the period marriages between Kunet wives 
and Brahmins and Ksatriyas were common. In the Aphsad 
grant of Adityasena (Corp. Ins., Vol. Ill, No. 42, p. 200) 
occur verses,’^ which would point to a case of Pratiloma 
marriage which the Smrtis are so careful to interdict.'* 

A Pratihara inscription records that a Brahmana married a 
Brahmana as well as a Ksatriya woman and the issue respectively 
became Pandihara Brahmanas and Pandihara Ksatriyas. In 
trying to account for ihe dictum that in the Kali age there are 
only two castes—the first and the last—Mr. Vaidya opines that 
in the Northern, Southern and Eastern parts of India Ksatriyas 
contracted intercaste marriages, and came in consequence to 
be degraded. But it was not so in the middle country \|))ere 
pure Ksatriya families continued, which kept aloof from the 
mixed Ksatriyas, but as the commentators and digest-writers 
belonged to Southern India they imposed their own views 
on the rest of India, thus leading to the doctrine of the 
extinction of the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas in the Kali age.'’ 

* ^ go: joa 1 

■’ But as according to ordinary grammar, means ‘gave 

away in marriage.’ 

* The existence of all the four castes despite such texts as 

has been judicially upheld—oide VII Moore’s 
IndiaiiAppeals, p. 18. 
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LeVirate or Nitjoga 

From the provisions regarding Levirate found in almost 
all the treatises on Dharma the prevalence of this custom in 
Hindu society may be legitimately inferred. It was connected 
with the primitive joint family system under which, along 
with the chattels of the deceased, the sonless widow also 
passed to the survivors. In a poor family a natural way 
of providing for her is to marry her to her brother-in-law 
but rich widows could not be treated like paupers and 
a temporary intercourse with a view to begetting of a son 
was provided, upon which she gained control over the estate 
which she retained till the son was of age. (C/. Manu 
IX. 146).* But from the very earliest times the attitude of 
writers on the sacred law has been divergent and since 
the age of the Sutras the practice has been a matter of 
dispute, the results of which can be traced in the later 
works on Adoption. Apastamba II. xxvii. 2-7 lays down 
that for the purpose of niyoga the wife is not to be made 
over to non-gentiles and says that the bride is given to 
the family.^ And even appointment to a gentile is forbidden, 
according to him, in the present age owing to the weak¬ 
ness ^f men’s senses. The hand of a gentile is also con¬ 
sidered as that of a stranger. Transgression of this principle 
leads to hell for both husband and wife. Reward in the 
next world due to obedience to the sacred law is preferable 
to offspring obtained by niyoga. Again in II. xiii. 3-9 he 
says that approaching a woman already married to another 

" Many European scholars have tried to see in it polyandry and 
the communal marriage of primitive society but niyoga has prevailed 
amongst many races that did not know polyandry. Besides it need 
not have been due to polyandry which is referred to with repugnance 
by Apas. II. 27. 2-4 and by Bthaspati in the list of forbidden 
practices. 11.30,31. 
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or not duly married to oneself or belonging to another 
caste is reprehensible.' The son also becomes sinful. And 
there is besides a Brahmana text to the effect that the son 
belongs to the begetter. And a Vedic gatha is also cited 
stating that the son belongs to the begetter in the next 
world and a husband knowing that makes the begetting 
of children by another useless for himself. Transgression 
of the law and violence were found amongst the ancient 
sages. They committed no sin owing to the greatness of 
their lustre. A man of later times, who seeirjg their deeds, 
follows them falls. 

According to the commentator Haradatta the Vedic 
gatha does not refer to or prevent the appointment of a 
eunuch’s wife or of a childless widow to a relation. And 
he cites the example of Satyavatl, the soil of Vlcltravlrya, 
appointed to Vyasa. In such a case the offspring belongs 
to both the begetter and the husband. And this rule he 
deduces from Apas. Sr. S. I. ix. 7." But Haradatta’s 
views, as pointed out in S. B. E., cannot be reconciled 
with the Sutras cited above which plainly forbid niyoga. 
The practice of niyoga was hedged in by restrictions from the 
outset. Gautama (XVllI. 4,6, 12, 15 also XXVIII. 22-23), 
however, knows no ban.' And since he is generally regard¬ 
ed as posterior to Apastamba, his attitude would show 
that, whatever the stricter view, the practice continued. 
According to him the offspring is to be obtained from the 
husband’s younger brother or those connected through 

’ C7. 

—Manu, IX. 58. 

^ f^fqcn —Ap. :Sr. S. 

* Gaut. XXVIII. 18-19 is construed by some to mean that a widow 
was only entitled to succeed if she raised up issue for her husband 
and hence her right is not personal but as guardian for her son.— 

Mit. Il.i.88. 
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pinda, gotra or rsi or from one of the same caste. He 
refers to the opinion of some that from other than the 
husband’s younger brother offspring is not to be desired. 
In regard to the number of children to be thus obtained 
he allows considerable latitude. If* more than two are 
begotten the excess belongs to the begetter except in case 
of an agreement to the contrary between the parties. If 
the husband be alive, however, whatever be the number, 
and even without such an agreement, he is entitled to all the 
issue. And this is so, even tliough the begetter be other than 
the husband’s brother. Gautama further lays down that 
when the husband is lost, the wife is to wait for six years 
and then to have recourse to appointment. 

Baudhayana (11. 2. 66-70) enjoins the practice of brahma- 
carya —a chaste and continent life for a year or, in case 
of inability to wait, for six months and thereafter permits 
appointment to the husband’s younger brother only if the 
wife be desirous of issue and not incapable of child-bearing 
through age or disease.’ Elsewhere he cites the view of 
Aupajanghani, a former acarya, according to whom, of the 
twelve descriptions of sons, the aurasa or the son begotten 
by oneself on the legitimate wife is alone to be regarded 
as putra.' The Vedic giiiha cited by Apastamba is as¬ 
cribed by him to the sage Aupajanghani who was asked 
by Yama whether the son belonged to the begetter or 
the owner of the soil and in reply repeated the saying 
of the wise that the former was the case and later on 
before Janaka related the whole episode and added that 

-sii' tanaiaa?} naagat [gaitaf satiTr ... 

a i asii ^ aa- 

nw I *n*wt aRit a ii 

= Tigt Haafaairp Vtqai'ffa: i—fl. ii. 36. 
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he had since then grown jealous. The Arthasastra clearly 
sanctions niyoga (Chap. LXI, p. 159).’ Manu’s views are 
divided on this question. In IX. 60-70 he first lays down the 
directions as to the observance of the practice and then 
condemns it as one not sanctioned by the Veda. The offspring 
is to be sought either from the husband’s younger brother or 
from a sapinda by a woman appointed properly by the 
guardians on her husband’s side in case of extinction of the 
line.' The intercourse is to be such as not to lead to affec¬ 
tionate relationship between the parties and the sons are to be 
limited in number to two at the utmost. For those versed in 
the law of niyoga, finding the purpose of levirate unfulfilled 
by the begetting of one son, approve of the raising of a 
second’ son on women as in accord with Dharma. After 
laying down these specific directions, he says that there 
is no Vedic mantra countenancing it.’ Medhatithi is puzzled 
over this dictum and he cites a Vedic verse.” The prohibi¬ 
tion of niyoga which follows immediately had, according 
to Dr. Jolly (pp. 121, 155), been tacked on to the detailed 
rules at a time when the practice had fallen into disuse. 
There is an analogy in sloka Ixxvi to Gautama’s rule as 

^ Hsiini niq?!? ••• at i 

* ftvqi lift f*tatw«iT fqsiifnfH: i 

fir w ij’q; u—IX. 64. 

HI fHgwiHm: sH i 

i—IX. 147. 

Hwlat atsgK^?i qnHH: i 
W'Hifq fsigwiat H f^fvgqfe: h—111. 173. 

* HU" nfH?: i 

Hlfiis:* ‘ fiWHm II—IX. 61. 

* nsH g sNu i—IX. 65. 

Also Hta i —IX. 66. 

* * 1 ^ ^ ftimPi "H istHifitg g h i qmi* g 

emit Hft Ht »gm ^ ^hi * 15 % —I^gveda X. 40. 2. 

17-13668 
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to the period of waiting in the case of the unprovided wife 
separated from her husband. Nandana supplies the omis¬ 
sion by allowing remarriage, which however is disapproved 
by Medhatithi. The position of Manu in regard to Levirate 
is divided between approval and disapproval. He cannot 
ignore a practice deep-rooted in society, and hence has to 
make provisions for the issue of this kind of union in the 
law of inheritance (IX. 120, 146, 164).' At the same 
time his Puritanic bent would fain stop the practice." This 
is a tendency that runs right across Manu’s whole treatise. 
Medhatithi frankly confesses the difficulty of reconciling the 
dicta of Manu on this subject." Jayaswal explains Manu’s 
position as the necessary consequence of his resolve to fight 
the law of marital dissolution found in Kautilya and hence 
he is led to the denial of the old practice altogether. 

Directions as to niyoga contained in the older law-books 
are repeated in Vasistha, XVll. 14, 55, 56. He discusses 
who is competent after the husband to make the appointment 
or niyoga and in sec. 56, ordains that the father or brother of 
the sonless widow shall assemble the Gurus who taught or 
sacrificed (for her deceased husband) as well as his relatives 
and these shall appoint her. This procedure, it would seem, 
took about six months. Yajnavalkyo (1. 68-69) re-affirms the 

saaIw: k—120. 

At f0A^A ^ I 

AaiTiwA u— 146 . 

AtS g BAAlig ASAitA i 

aVaI fA‘ AID fqr'l AW^A M I)— 164 . 

* The whole purpose of Niyoga is repudiated in— 

A A^SfwfAAT: HAT. AA1p.A«A3tAWV. I 

A«i A 5t3i?it siwnAiD it g ii—IX. 181. 

* AJSJA)^ ViAt; wfa3A?A<it% A JJAA AI^AHtAATAMIAAIlI ^?AiaiA*4 

ARjireiT; a^ on V. 163. 
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ancient law as to levirate.** He does not, like Manu, restrict 
the choice of the appointed to the husband’s younger brother 
but agrees with Gautama. In its original form niyoga was 
perhaps restricted to sonless widows (as suggested by Rg- 
Veda X.40 and Vasistha). Manu speaks of the appointment 
of the wife in IX. 161 but in his detailed directions he has 
in mind the widow only. Gautama refers to the appoint¬ 
ment of a wife but only as an appendix to the rules concern¬ 
ing the widow’s appointment. Manu and Baudhayana in 
dehning the Ksetraja son speak of the niyoga of a wife. 

Niyoga was permitted by Sankha-Likhila Dharma-sutra 
(Kane, p. 78).“ Narada in XII. 80, 86, 88 sets forth the 
law on this subject. He traces the need of authorisation by 
the relations of the widow failing which the issue is declared 
illegitimate and incapable of inheriting by the expounders 
of the Veda. He contemplates cases of appointment both 
to the elder and the younger brother. 

Brhaspati is perhaps the first among the law-givers ex¬ 
pressly to bring in the Kali age as the time of prohibition 
of the practice and by this means attempts to reconcile the 
apparent contradiction in Manu.“ 

Brahma-Purana also pronounces the Kali ban in a pas¬ 
sage quoted by Hemadri which, from the context, one would 
take as coming from the Aditya-purSna. Baudhayana (a metri- 

‘ gnwuRjai i Jit n 

I sits: la: ii 

^ gSg vn^ii^sruiaig 'a i 

-3ankha. XV. 13. 

3*1 raatfli g i gawcTfstwiSi affi u 

tmgSt i g »q!t n 

9at: gqv. g^ia*; i a *i*n?sgaT av h 

—XXV. 12-14. 

® gaqgai^ iflay aw i a gi«ita n 
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cal smrti ?) cited in the Smrti'Candrika has a prohibitive text.' 
Katyayana prescribes a penance after niyoga and condemns 
connections for pleasure and not for the purpose of procuring 
issue for the husband.^ 

Bhatta Kumarila is clearly of opinion that niyoga was a 
breach of the sacred law. He does not acknowledge its 
validity in former ages or its invalidity only in later ages. 
In reality a violation, it is justified only in the case of 
the spiritually strong and is dangerous for the weak." 
Asahaya’s commentary on Narada-Smrli which is not later 
than 750 A.D. since it speaks of Pataliputra (ruined in 
700) as still flourishing, says that niyoga and widow- 
marriage though permitted by the Dhaima-Sastra are 
given up in actual practice.' 

Visvarupa on Ydjnavalkya while nowhere quoting the 
Kalivarjya texts refutes the Smrtisangraha' and the opinion of 
Dharesvara which agrees with it. He allows niyoga to Sudras 
and to Ksatriya kings whose line is in danger of extinction 
while Mitaksara forbids it altogether. 

Medhatithi's position partially indicated above is rather 
ambiguous. He also does not accept the fiction of Kali¬ 
varjya. Thus on Manu 1.26 he comments® that inter¬ 
course with the husband’s younger brother is for women a 

f 

* I i 

ar mai aft a wn: gaatwai i gaaj *nqt v ai wax i 

—Banerji, Sis. 681-82. 

* Tantravarttika, I. iii. 3.—maf;- 

* n«ix^ “^igat q%wat” 

sjaxfiT ^ i 

* ufarmg ^ i gsaitstifnata^i q^t iia«qi5x^ai?{ i 

* sjxrHgwiai gaire^tai ifnxiii?3^xi^«c i 
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violation of the sacred law but sanctioned under certain 
restrictions only. 

In illustrating Manu IV. 176 he says' : This is a fitter 
illustration. The duty of niyoga though prescribed by Smrti 
is not practised being deprecated by society. This sentence 
bears witness to the growing volume of public opinion 
against the old practice. 

Vijnanesvara, as already pointed out, is definitely opposed 
to it and, as his commentary is far from a speculative work, 
it may be taken to indicate the actual law of the times *. 
Commenting on II. 118 he cites from the Nighantukarika two 
verses declaring that niyoga is not for this age and remarks 
that it is resented by public opinion." In his commentary 
on II. 128 he gives a detailed resume of Manu s position 
regarding this usage and concludes that, the appointment of a 
married wife being altogether forbidden by the sage and not 
merely made optional, the appointment of the betrothed only 
is sanctioned by II. 129.^ 

Parijata, a work different from the well-known Madana- 
parijata {contra I. L. R. 12 Calcutta 348—Kane, p. 309) 
and quoted by Kalpataru and Mitaksara, prescribes niyoga 
and assigns the putative father's estate to the son born 
thereof. This is also the view of Dharesvara and HalSyudha 
(cited in Smrti-sara—Kane, p. 296) according to whom the 
sonless widow not submitting to niyoga should be deprived 
of the estate. 

That the prohibition of niyoga, however, came to be 
the law of the land about this time is proved by evidence 
gathered from different sources. Thus a Saiigraha or work 

■ On I. 68-9—qtm feqn qrantm ... sfa 

■’ uqi sft ni»iqajiwi$rr t aijtiKfqwinlsfq ^ ii 
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of compilation (Nighantukarika ?) cited by Smrticandriks gives 
these verses.' Smrti-Muktaphala, a widely used Deccanere 
digest by Vaidyanatha Diksita (quoting from Haradalta 
but not referring to Nirnayasindhu and hence dated 1600 A.D. 
according to Kane) holds that niyoga is altogether prohibited 
at present.^ 

It may be pointed out that a son born of niyoga came 
to be realised as of little spiritual service to the reputed 
father. As a rule niyoga cut off the natural relation between 
the begetter and his son but some writers (Baudhayana 
11. 2. 40-41, Usanas, as quoted by Sankha-Likhita and K^ya- 
yana) hold that the Ksetraja son presents funeral oblations 
both to his natural father and to his mother’s husband. 
Yajnavalkya II. 128 recognises the continuance of such a son 
in his natural family only when the begetter had no other 
son. Manu allows it as a result of a special contract between 
the two fathers (IX. 53) and Haiita, where he had been 
begotten on a widow. Narada (Xlll. 23) says that the Bijin 
or Dvyamusyayana succeeds to half the property of each 
of his two fathers. 


Widow-remarriage 

Of the different usages banned in the Kali age the 
remarriage of widows has been a subject of the keenest 
controversy. At present the controversy is more or less 
academic in interest after the validation of the remarriage 
of Hindu widows by Act XV of 1856. The controversju 
has not, however, ceased since the opponents of the usage 
are still concerned to show that it is nowhere sanctioned 
by the sacred law and to prove that all the relevent texts 
bear out the proposition that only the remarriage of a 
betrothed girl is permitted. The advocates of the revival 

' Vide note (3) on previous page. 
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of the usage, on the other side, not satisfied with the 
progress of the measure still resort to Sastraic disputation 
as the means of popularising it. A volume of literature 
has of late gathered round the subject. The present treat¬ 
ment, however, is purely historical, and seeks to show 
the origin and evolution of the prohibition. 

For Vedic support five texts are cited.—' RgVeda 
X. xl. 2: Oh Aswins, where do you two stay during 
the night and day? What worshipper comes up before you 
in order to make offerings to you on the altar just as 
on the bed the widow turns towards herself her devara (her 
husband's brother or her second husband) and the wives 
of all men, their husbands? 

The meaning of deVara is disputed. According as 
the first or the second meaning is admitted, the passage 
would bear upon levirate or remarriage. Sayana’s comment 
favours the first meaning as also Swam! Dayananda’s in 
recent times. 

Rg Veda X. xvlii. 8 ; Oh Woman, you are lying 
beside this deceased husband; give him up and come unto 
the world of the living, agree to accept the wifehood of 
this Didhisu (one who wants to marry you) who holds 
you by the hand. This rendering is according to Sayana's 
commentary on the Yajurveda text.^ The second line is, 
however, otherwise paraphrased by Sayana in Rg Veda’ which 

««>1 at«it a’st ii 

Cf. 5 V«I«l^ I Mahabharata Anu^asana Parva, 

Ch. VIII. SI. 22. 

* J’tT^rw I 
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would give another version : Come, since you have resolved 
to follow in view of your wifehood to this husband who 
accepted your hand and gave you children.* The word Didhisu 
is here taken to mean “ one who got you with child.” 

Rg Veda^ X. xviii. 7 : May these women who are not 
widows, who have good husbands and who are mothers 
enter with unguents and clarified butter; without fear and 
without sorrow let them first go up into the dwelling (Wilson). 

Colebrooke accepting the reading (given in Raghu- 
nandana’s 6uddhi-Tatl\a, Chap. I) rendered it thus: Let 
these women not be widowed, good wives, adorned with 
collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to fire. 
Immortal, not childless, not husbandless, excellent, let them 
pass into fire whose original element is water. 

The two readings have been used respectively in 
support of widow-remarriage and Sati. 

Ath. Veda ’ XVIll. iii. I : Tait. Ar. VI. i. 3: Oh 
mortal, this woman desiring the world of her husband and 
performing the time-honoured duty of a wife comes near 
you, who are dead; give her (leave to live in this world 
and to have) issue and wealth. 

Ath. Veda ^ IX. v. 27-29: She who, having married 
one, marries another offering the Pancaudana and Aja, they 

w 

* Jnftrfavar i 
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(she and her second husband) do not separate. The second 
husband dwells with the rewedded wife if he offers the Aja 
and Pancaudana. 

These texts leaving out the disputed ones show that 
remarriage was not unknown to the Vedic social system. 
The word Gartaruh (Rg-Veda 1. cxxiv. 7) as explained 
by Yaska in his Nirukta III. 5 may be noted. Also Rg- 
Veda VI. xlix. 8 furnishes evidence of remarriage in case 
the husband disappeared or was not heard of. (C/. 
Mahabharata Ill. Ixx. 26).' The word Vidhava though 
rather uncommon also occurs in a few places in Vedic 
literature.'' Coming down to the writers on the sacred law 
both in aphorisms and verses, we notice sharp differences 
of opinion. Gautama in xviii. 15-17 prescribes terms of 
waiting for the wife of a husband gone abroad". 

Baudhayana Dh. S. IV. i. 17-18 describes some of the 
seven kinds of punarbhus but disapproves of them. At the 
same time in the case of a girl violated by force but not 
married, he recommends bestowal of her hand on another 
and in the case of a virgin married but not deflowered, 
he recommends remarriage in the Punarbhu process.' 


* 1 ^ "amt ^ II 

—Maha., Vana, Ch. LXX, SI. 26. 
“ Rg-Veda IV. 18. 12; X. 40.2; Sat. Br. 111. 7; Nirukta 111. 5. 

“ I flafsit g rg?Ri: 

aalOo I 

* aaitg 1 ?ii i 

aifq q# I ^iWfiJiR.nraT i 

Wasn i—IV. i. 16-18. 

The seven kinds are : «(Pr?'ai, qftaai, qa jflaT, 

xggi tfH bhOwi i at «ig a nart a ai i 

—Baudhayana cited in Vir- anit., pp. 735-6. 
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Vasistha has similar provisions (XVII. 75-80).' He 
allows marriage of the betrothed girl and also of the married 
where there has been no consummation. For the wives of 
husbands gone abroad, he recommends seeking the company 
of relations after waiting for some time. He defines punar- 
bhus as women who give up an impotent, fallen or insane 
husband and take to another, but such unions, according to 
him, are sinful.'' Raghunandana in his Udvahatattva 
quotes a text purporting to be Vasistha’s which allows a 
gift afresh of a girl married to a defective or sagotra hus¬ 
band." In other words in certain cases of marital ineligibility 
the marriage is void. 

Unqualified condemnation of the usage is met with in 
Manu who in certain verses altogether repudiates widow- 
remarriage. The extant recension of his code is, as is well 
known, far from complete and consistent. It is marked 
by some obvious lacunae. He provides for the bestowal 
of the betrothed, at the same time he regards such practice 
as unworthy of the righteous The only exception is in 
the case of the bride for whom a price .has been paid. If 
willing, she may be given to the betrothed husband’s 
brother®. The ideal of gift of a girl in marriage once for 
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all is stressed by him in many places For widows he 
prescribes a life of chastity and declares that spiritual wel¬ 
fare hereafter is not imperilled by failure to have sons." 
There cannot be progeny begotten by another or upon another’s 
wife, nor is a second husband anywhere prescribed 
for a chaste wife, he declares This rule, however, is 
opposed to both niyoga and remarriage in widowhood. But 
provisions for niyoga are made by the sage elsewhere. Two 
other cases also arise—long absence of the husband from 
home and his death. Compared with Vasistha’s rules in this 
behalf, Manu IX. ds. 75-78 appear a little disjointed. 
After prescribing the duty of a wife left provided by the 
husband, he considers the case of a wife left without 
any provision and says: (Living by blameless work) 
she must wait for 8, 6 and 3 years respectively according 
as the husband is gone abroad on religious duty, for study 
or for pleasure.' But Manu is silent as to what is to be 
done after this period and the commentators disagree. 
According to Nandana remarriage is allowed but according 
to Medhatithi it is disallowed. Kulluka says that thereafter 
she should go out in search of the husband. Biihler’s note 
on IX. 76 may be noted in the connection. Kulluka quotes 
Vasistha in support of his view.® 

Manu is emphatic in denying remarriage of widows.® 
But IX. 175-176 repeat the views of Baudhayana and 

* I i 

IX. 47. 

» V. 157-162. 

V. 162. 

I 
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Vasistha.’ These verses speak of both the sacrament and 
procreation and hence they are in harmony, according to 
the opponents of widow-remarriage, with the provisions for 
the husband’s younger brother marrying the betrothed bride 
of his deceased elder brother.^ But it is to be noted that if 
betrothal is the promise to give a girl in marriage (abhyanujfia), 
in that case also remarriage is condemned by the law-giver in 
a passage already quoted (IX. 47). 

An express text distinguishing marriage (panigrahana) 
from betrothal is ascribed to Narada in the Smrti-candrika.® 
These discrepancies are perhaps due to the incompleteness 
of the extant recension of Manu by Sumati Bhargava which 
contains much less than its full content of four thousand 
slokas. 

It may be pointed out that both Devanna Bhatta (Sm. C., 
p. 221) and Madhavacarya ascribed to Manu a s/ol^a just 
like Parahra’s on remarriage in case of five kinds of 
mishaps. Only instead of 'patau the word in it is *tatha.'* 

The Mahabharata furnishes cases of widow-remarriage— 
for instance Arjuna’s marrying Ulupi, the widowed daughter 
of Ira van (son of Airavata) and having issue by her. Bhisma- 
parva, Ch. 90. Sis, 7-8; Adi-parva, Ch. 120, sis. 35-36 may 
be noted® in this connection. 

The strictness of Manu’s law of marriage contrasts 
with the provisions in the Arthaiastra, Ch. Ill, which state 
the periods of waiting and permit remarriage with the 
husband’s younger brother or an agnate if the husband is 
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away for a long time.' Kautilya also provides for the 
abandonment of the husband in certain special cases (111. 2)." 

But the Dharma law has always strained after a purer 
domestic life. Whether Manu’s extant code be an endea¬ 
vour to reassert the Brahmanic law exactly in the time of the 
Sunga dynasty (as held by Mr. Jayaswal, XV, C. W. Notes, 
p. ccc) or not, it is in its arrangement and doctrines much 
in advance of the earlier Dharmasutras of Gautama, 
Baudhayana and Apastamba. Yajnavalkya also aims at 
the same ideal. A widow remarried whether deflowered 
or not is, according to him, a wanton woman or sVairini 
and her issue paunarbhaOas. The woman who is faithful 
to her husband, alive or dead, he says, gains praise on earth 
and dwells with Uma hereafter." He also enjoins that the 
husband of the punarbhu should repay the debts of her 
first consort (11. 51. Cf. Narada 1.20-24, Visnu VI. 30, 
Brhaspati 11. 52). 

Narada who recast Manu’s Smrti and is exclusively 
concerned with vyavahara reproduces the older secular law 
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on the subject of marriage in Chapter Xli. In verse 15, he 
says that after a year’s wait, the wife of an impotent man of 
certain descriptions shall procure another husband (19). 
For one incapable of procreation is unworthy of having a wife 
(24). For a bridegroom going abroad after a marriage, 
the wife is to wait for three monthly courses and then 
remarry.’ He also defines the seven kinds of punarbhus. 
In d. 107 he lays down the rule also found in Parasara and 
Vasistha as to remarriage.^ This is found in a Jaina work 
of 1014 A.D. (Bhandarkar Report on 1884-87 [Bom. 1897], 
p. 16). The Smrti-candrika assigns to him a s/olja permitting 
remarriage of an undeflowered wife. ' In 98-100 he repeats 
the terms of waiting as prescribed by Manu and Kautilya, 
8 and 4 years for a Brahmin wife with and without issue 
respectively, 6 and 3 for a Ksatriya, and 4 and 2 for a 
Vaisya. And in si. 101 he concludes thus : The above series 
of rules were laid down by the Creator of the world for those 
cases where a man disappeared. No offence attaches to a 
woman if she lives with another man thereafter. 

The main support of the case for widow-remarriage in 
the present age, however, is the text of Parasara the 
acknowledged law-giver of Kali (corresponding to Narada 
XI1. 97 above). The Maskari-bhasya on Gautama quotes the 
same slol^a as Brhaspati’s. Bhatloji Diksita in his commen¬ 
tary on Caturvimsatimatam (Ben. Skt. Series) says on the 
strength of this text that widow-remarriage is not prohibited. 
The word patau in the sloka being grammatically incorrect, 

Also Satatapa (quoted by Madhava) and Laghu Satatapa— 
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orthodox Pandits read it as apatau that is, a husband not 
formally wedded but only betrothed, so that Parasara may 
be at one with Manu. But the peculiar form is an instance 
of archaic usage found elsewhere in Parasara (Ch. X, si. 
30)’ and also in Narada (Xll. 97). 

While allowing remarriage in these exceptional cases 
Parasara also subscribes to the high ideal of widowhood 
found in Manu.^ In view of the Kalivarjya texts Parasara’s 
permission of remarriage is referred by orthodox Pandits to 
the first part of the Kali age. {Vide note, p. 349, Bangabasi 
Edn., of the XIX Smrtis). 

Kaiyayana, of the same age as Parasara, states the old 
law of remarriage but in a tone of disapproval. (N. Banerjee 
—Katyayana-mata-sangraha, 681-689). By remarriage he 
intends that of the betrothed not that of the formally wedded 
wife.’’ He makes out re-marriage as an offence calling for 
corporal punishment.’ This rigour is a little strange beside 
his laxer provision that intercourse is permissible with a woman 
rescued from robbers or drowning, flood or famine, if she 
be not unwilling or with children or of a higher caste.’ On 
remarriage his text is cited in the Smrti-candrika and Parasara- 
bhasya/’ He has also a s/o^a permitting the seeking of 
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another husband by a woman whose husband is lost after 
espousing her.' He also holds the issue begotten by the 
second husband as clearly belonging to him.'' 

Inspite of the absence of exact chronology the gradual 
stiffening of the bar against the remarriage of girls once 
married is traceable with the progress of time. The earlier 
writers on sacred law excepting Vasistha enjoined that the 
husband of a twice-married girl and her issue should be 
excluded from obsequial feasts. The former is held by 
Vasistha to be a sinner.® Harita-samhita quoted by 
Aparatka declares a punarbhu and the wanton woman as 
fit to be regarded as Stidra-born.^ Apastamba-samhita IX. 29 
(like Arigiras) prescribes the penance candrayana for those 
who feed in feasts given on the first conception of a 
punarbhu (C/. Angiras 65).“ 

Kasyapa (cited in the Smrti-candrika, p. 202 and by 
Haradatta on Apastamba 11. 13. 2), after describing the 
seven kinds of Punarbhus, says that all these destroy the 
family like fire." According to Jolly he was the first to 
extend the category of punarbhu to include girls whom their 
father had promised or intended to give in marriage to another 
person or whose mother was a punarbhu (Law and Custom, 
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p. 133). Asoalayana-smrli says that a widow married 
unknowingly should be abandoned and a penance performed.^ 

Brahma-purdna quoted by Apararka says that the house 
of a man remarrying a widow is always polluted.” But the 
same writer quotes some more texts which show that the 
usage was still in vogue.^ The practice is altogether 
prohibited by Kratu,^ 

Sons other than the Legitimate and the Adopted 

Although the different varieties of sons mentioned by 
the sages, are nominally seventeen, really they make up 
only twelve kinds. Such is the view of Vasistha (Ch. XVI1) 
and Visnu (XV.1).’ According to Devala (Dat. Can., p. 
36y’ all these kinds are divisible into four classes : (f) Be¬ 

gotten by oneself, the legitimate, the maiden-born, the re¬ 
married woman’s son, the appointed daughter’s son ; 
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{it) begotten by another —the wife’s son, the secret-born son, 
the pregnant bride's son ; (la) the son obtained —the dis¬ 
carded son, the self-given son ; (iv) the optional —the 
adopted, the artificial and the son bought. 

Among these the pre-eminence of the aurasa, i.e., the 
son of the body was assured from the beginning. He is the 
first in rank (C/. Manu IX. 166).* Such is the view of Visnu 
(XV. 2) and of Sankha-Likhita cited in Dayabhaga (XI. 1.31). 
The ma^ himself i.s born as the son and the wife is called 
jaya for that reason (Manu IX. 8). This pre-eminence 
rested on the spiritual benefit rendered by him. He is 
specially qualified for the worship of the pitrs or manes, 
which is a cardinal duty of a Hindu dating from Vedic 
times.^ The word puttra is construed so as to bring out this 
spiritual purpose.” All religious acts are not one-sixteenth in 
value compared to having a son.' Procreation is one of the 
debts a man is born with (Manu VI. 35-37)®. The term pxittra 
signified the real legitimate son—the primary sense in which it is 
to be understood as a general rule (Dat. Mim. VI. 28)." He is 
the heir and is under a duty to maintain the others. (Baudh. 
11. 2.3.33 ; Manu IX. 163).’ Yask,a says a puttra is one that 
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aids much or assists in old age or delivers from the hell 
called put. Manu speaks of the different worlds that a 
man gains through the birth of successive descendants (IX. 
137'138).‘ So also Vasistha XVII. 1-2, Visnu XV. 44 and 
Yajnavalkya 1. 78. But the aurasa is not any son of the 
body but one begotten upon a wife of the same caste after an 
approved form of marriage. In other words he should be 
borne by a patni —a wife who associates in sacrifices and 
participates m religious merit. (Panini IV. 1.33)'; also Mit. 

II. 1.5 and Vir. Mit. (ext, p. 35). ‘ Virginhood is essential 
to the status of patuh No punarbhu can be such (Yaj. 1. 32 
and 67).' The widow's right to inherit is made to rest on 
this status in Dayabhaga IX. 1.48." The quality of the 
marriage depends upon the quality of the marriage-rites." 
(Baudh. I. ix. 17; Manu ill.42 also 37-38; Yaj. 1.58-59). 
Wives secured for a present (of a bull and a cow as in Arsa) 
or bought for a price or Sulka are deprecated. (C/. Manu 

III. 33). Baudhayana holds the father of such a bride to be 
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guilty of the sin of child-selling.' Asura, Raksasa and 
Paisaca forms are disapproved by Manu (111. 41) but not 
Gandharva to the same degree (111. 24-26)." The wife married 
in the Brahma form is preferred as the heir to those in 
Asura and other disapproved forms of marriage (Vir. Mit. 
text, p. 35).' 

These ideas which upheld the pre-eminence of the aurasa 
also lay at the root of the disapproval and the ultimate 
elimination of the other kinds of sons. The subsidiary or 
substituted sons are to be thought of failing the legitimate 
sons. So say Manu and Atri.' Again subsidiary sons are 
not indispensable for spiritual weal (Manu V. 159). ’ All 
these sons, however, are pronounced heirs of their fathers 
who have no real legitimate sons ; but should a real legiti¬ 
mate son be afterwards born, they have no right of primo¬ 
geniture (Dayabhaga X. 7)." 

The Saudra or the son by a Sudra wife disappeared 
by degrees with the repudiation of inter-caste marriage 
particularly with a Sudra woman {vide Sec. Inter-caste Mar¬ 
riage). The aurasa is defined in Baudhayana and Apa- 
stamba as a son begotten by oneself on a wife of the same 
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caste married with religious rites (which might not include 
the 3udra even when inter-caste marriage prevailed).' And 
this usage of mixed marriages came to be restricted early in 
the Dharma-sastras. Manu (111. 17 and HI. 14) shows how 
different stages of intercourse with a Sudra woman caused 
one’s fall.“ He and Yajnavalkya totally prohibit it. As 
already pointed out caste became an element in the wife’s 
gaining the status of a patni.' (Manu XI. 166; Vasistha 
XVll. 13; Yaj. 11. 228). 

In Yaj. 11. 137 direction is given us to how the patrimony 
is to be divided with the son of a 8ndra wife.' Airi {\9\) 
says that a woman of a lower caste becomes impure on 
conceiving through a man of a higher caste and becomes 
pure when she is delivered.' A text of Devala cited in 
Ujjvala (Apas. Dh. S., page 235) shows the share to be given 
to a son born of a wife lower in caste.'' Brhaspati cited in 
the Ujjvala says that a ^lidra-born son is not entitled to a share 
of the land.' The son of a wife belonging to an inferior tribe 
or espoused in a disapproved form of marriage is an aurasa 
son for secular purposes though he be worthless in a spiritual 
view. 

The* elimination of the maiden’s son ikanina) and the 
pregnant bride’s son {sahodhaja} followed from the institu¬ 
tion of early marriage. The highest eligibility of a girl as 

i Ap. Dh. S. II. 13. 1-2. 

' Already cited in § on Inter-caste Marriage. 
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a bride is laid down in many texts including Gobhila-grhya 
sutra,' where, however, for ‘naked’ (nognilfd), the opposite 
reading (a-nagnil^a) is also met with. 

The sahodhaja, the k^^traja and the gudhaja sons were 
checked by certain ideas which date from a very early period. 
Discussions began in Vedic limes as to who should be con¬ 
sidered their true father, and whether sons of these kinds had 
their place in society. Thus Baudh. Dh. S. 11. 2. 34 cites : 
Now O Janaka, 1 jealously watch my wife though I did not 
do it formerly. Apastamba, 11. 13. 6 holds that the 
son is of the progenitor only.' Vasistha, XVII. 8. 9, records 
the dispute as to whether the son begotten by another 
belongs to the begetter or the husband of the woman and he 
concludes that he belongs to the former. ‘ So also Manu, in 
IX. 32, refers to the difference of opinion.^ He says that the 
ancient sages held sons like the k.setraja to be capable of 
performing the obsequies (IX. 180).’ But with his stricter 
ideas he holds them to belong to their begetter (IX. 

These other sons are called by him contemptible and 
conducive to little spiritual benefit (IX. 161).' 

Besides, niyoga and widow-remarriage and promiscuity 
which resulted in l^setraja and paunarbhava sons were 
steadily discountenanced by the writers of the Smrtis since 
the time of Apastamba. In reference to these ancient 
usages, the sage declares that practices opposed to the sacred 
law should not be followed (II. 13. 9; II. 27. 4). 
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The reward in the next world resulting from the observance 
of the rules imposed by the sacred law is preferable to the 
offspring obtained in this manner. A text cited in Dat. 
Mfm., 1. 64, p. 30, says : The sons made in various ways by 
the ancient sages, powerless modern people are not 
competent to make now.' 

Brhaspati (Digest V, p. 337) : The appointed wife’s 
son is condemned by good men; and so are the son of the 
twice married woman, the son of an unmarried one, the 
son received with a pregnant wife and the secretly-born son 
of an adulterous wife. 

Parasara holds that the son of the appointed wife 

belongs to her husband and not to the begetter, so also 
the secretly-born son of the wife and the son of 

the widow." He sanctions the twice-married woman’s son 
by implication by his text on widow-remarriage (IV. 26). 
As the lawgiver of the Kali age he recognises four kinds 
of sons—the legitimate, the wife’s son, the son given and the 

son made.' According to Nanda Pandita the term k.setraja 

is an adjective and, therefore, according to Dat. Mim., 
Sec. 1, p. 68, the wife's son is in effect barred out by him. 

Saunaka quoted in Devananda Bhatta’s(?) Dattaka- 
candrika. Sec. 1, p. 9 and also in Dat. Mim., p. 30, admits 
only two kinds of sons in the present age.' 

The five remaining descriptions of sons are neither sons of 
the body nor the wife’s sons. The kfdo or the son bought 
is akin to the ilatta or the son gifted except that a price is paid 
for the transfer of power over him from his natural father to 
the father by purchase. The k.rhima and the svayamdatta 
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are both sui juris and not under their parents’ power, the 
former being adopted on the adopter’s proposal and the 
latter upon his own offer. The apaviddha is a foundling, 
incapable of giving or withholding consent, and is adopted 
without any such. The dattalia is a sacramental son since 
according to Manu the ceremony of adoption is in its effect 
like that of^ marriage. The libations of water which accom¬ 
pany the gift of a son are a rite enjoined or oidhana (accord¬ 
ing to the Smrti-candrika—Vyavaharakhanda, 11, p. 609) 
and dharma according to Visvarupa (on Yaj. II. 134) and 
essential according to Raghunandana.' And this rite com¬ 
pletely severs the son from his natural ancestors to whom 
he no longer offers oblations and completely affiliates him 
to the adopter’s family (Manu IX. 142)." 

These archaic varieties of sons had to fight hard to 
maintain their places in the face of disapproval expressed 
from a very early age. Yaska (Nirukta 111. 3) declares 
against a son other than that of the body.' The transfer of 
dominion followed from the father’s power of sale over his 
children. This power, however, was never undisputed. 
Thus the Nirukta (111. 4) says that the power of gift, sale or 
abandonment extends over women not over the man (the 
male child) ; also over the latter, according to some, from 
the instance of Sunahsepha."' T his power was deduced 
from the view of marriage not as a sacrament but as a 
purchase for su//ja or consideration. 

Although Gautama(xxxviii. 32) and Baudhayana (II. 20.31 
and Vll. 5) mention the son given, Apastamba (11. 13. 10) 


* Manu IX. 168. ftfl' i Raghunandana 
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opposes the view that there could be a gift or sale of 
the issue'. 

The opposite view is Vasistha's (Chap. XVil). He also, 
like Yaska, supports the case of the sons bought and self¬ 
given by the precedent of Sunahsepha." Most of the sages 
include the five sons by adoption together with the twice- 
married wife’s son in the second of the two groups into which 
sons are divided. They are regarded as bandhus or 
members of the gotra but not as heirs. 

Of these five kinds the datlaka was preferred as a 
sacramental son; hence he stands third in the list of 
Gautama, Baudhayana and Manu, and also of Brhaspati 
who closely follows Manu. Vafistha, who holds marriage 
to be a contract and the father to have the power of gift 
and sale over the son, assigns to the dattaka the 
eighth place ; so also Visnu. Apastamha who denies such 
power to the father and is opposed to the institution of 
subsidiary sons omits the dattaka altogether. According 
to him (11. 13. 6) the son is the progenitor’s. Kaulilya 
with his secular outlook places the appointed daughter s 
son next to the aurasa as also Devala. Yajfiavalkya’s 
list agrees with Kautilya’s except in that the sahodha and 
the apaviddha are relegated by him to the lowest position. 
This was probably because the two varieties had become 
in his time almost obsolete and were so regarded by the 
law of the Royal Courts. 

This is also suggested by Brhaspati’s text: “One alone, 
namely, the son of the body, is declared to be the owner 
of the wealth left by the father, the appointed daughter is 
equal to him. But the other sons shall only be maintained. 
The son given, the deserted son, the son purchased, the 


* 3^^ Ch. XV. 

aimirm I i Ch.XVII. 
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son made and the son by a Sudra wife—these, if pure 
by class and of- irreproachable conduct, are held in the 
middle degree of estimation.” ” The position of the 
dattaka," says Mr. Jayaswal, ” inspite of the Manava laws, 
in actual life had not improved. This explains the attitude 
of Devala, Narada and Yama (cited in the Digest, Vol. 
11, pp. 331-2).” It seems that ‘‘in the later Gupta time. 
Juristic opinion ultimately crystallised in favour of the 
higher position for the dattaka son as advocated by the 
Manava code, for Brhaspati gives him that position. 
Katyayana is not quoted to prove a contrary opinion. ” A 
tendency is noticeable from this period onward to favour 
the dattaka. After Brhaspati and Katyayana, the compilers 
of the digests from Visvarupa and Vijnanesvara to Mitra- 
misra stick to the order given by Manu and re-affirmed 
by Brhaspati and disregard Yajnavalkya altogether. The 
different view of Jimutavahana (D.B. X.7)' is discarded by 
Jagannatha and other later commentators who represent the 
changed attitude of the public mind in Bengal.” 

The gradual rise of the dattaka to pre-eminence is seen 
also in connection with the twofold division of sons. In 
Gautama’s terms the two classes are the inheritors and 
the bearers of the names of both the gotras.^ According 
to Manu (IX. 158-160) the classes are designated ‘ heirs to 
collaterals ’ or ‘no heirs to them ’ {bandhu-dayadah and 
ahandhu-dayadah). The same principle of division is ad¬ 
mitted by Kautilya (III. 7. 60).^ The principle is not recog- 

1 « * * * ^ fqgrgiqTti; fti’g 

’ Mayne—7th Edn., p. 216. 
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nised by Baudhayana, Visnu and Yajnavalkya, The 
collateral succession is opened to the dattal^a and J^rtrima 
by Manu and also by Brhaspati who calls the son bought 
and the son found, along with these, inheriting sons or 
rilithabhajah. This limitation on the inheriting capacity of 
the son given was removed by degrees by the commenta¬ 
tors outside Bengal. Asahaya (cited in the Vivada-ratnakara, 
p. 544) includes him in the first class against Narada upon 
whose text he wrote his commentary.' Visvarupa (on Yaj. 
11. 136) upholds Manu’s views. The Mitaksara (1. xi. 30- 
35) refuses to recognise Manu’s distinction and explains it 
in a way as based on differences in merit amongst sons." 
He is followed in this interpretation by the commentators 
who come after him. 

In the Parasara-madhava, Hwlta’s view is rejected and 
the Madana-parijata upholds the order given in the Subodhini 
on the Mitaksara.'’ The Vlramitrodaya upon a review of the 
authorities holds their conflict to be due to local customs 
or differences in caste among the sons.^ The Sarasvatl- 
vilasa reckons the daUak.a as the fourth in order.® In the 
Dattaka-candrika which is most likely a digest of a very 
late date and of doubtful authenticity the conflict between 
the sages as to the dattaka being an heir to the collaterals 
or not is held to be reconcilable on the principle of his 
having or lacking merit.® 


- On Yaj. II. 135, 

I 

® Par. madh. (Setlur, p. 330) § 52; Mad. par, (Setlur, p. 521). 
* V'ir. Mit. (pp. 618-621). 

“ Sar. Vil. (Setlur, p. 161). 
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The gradual elimination of the subsidiary sons not merely 
by the force of Smrti texts but through changes in social 
usages and public opinion may be traced in the commen¬ 
taries and digests. The commentators of Manu (Medhatithi, 
Govindaraja and Kulluka) do not admit the restriction of 
the sage’s authority in regard to the different varieties of 
sons.* Jimutavahana also accepts the supreme authority 
of Manu on the strength of Brhaspati’s text (D. B. XII. 6. 16). 
He deals with the twelve kinds of sons and cites Devala’s 
text on the respective shares of legitimate and subsidiary 
sons and reconciles it with Manu on the principle of 
superiority or inferiority in caste. Both Jimutavahana and 
Vijnanesvara may be taken to have been expositors 
of the actual law, and not speculators. The latter evidently 
recognises the twelve varieties of sons eis still in vogue in 
his age. He is the hrst to notice the circumstances in which 
the wife’s son turns into a son of two fathers (Sec. X— 
Colebrooke). He is aware of the prohibition of appointment. 
But this may refer to compulsory appointment since his 
dissent is from Dharesvara who held a widow to be entitled 
to inherit her husband’s property if only she agreed to 
appointment. Apararl^a is the first to notice Saunaka’s 
text admitting only two kinds of sons in the Kali Age. 
“it is to be noted that the prohibitions in the Kali 
age as cited by him are not found in all copies of his 
work,’’ says G. Sarkar (p. 106).'^ But these prohibitions 
gain increasing recognition evidently from this age onward. 
Devananda omits the topic of distribution of heritage amongst 
sons of different tribes and among secondary sons other than 
the dattaka and between the appointed daughter and her 

‘ Medhatithi—end of 10th Cent. Govindaraja—11th Cent. Kul¬ 
luka—13th Cent. 

* "e.g., not in Skt. College MS. Copy ’’.—This statement is not 

correct—the Skt. College MS. (examined by the writer) has the quota¬ 
tion in question. 
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son as uselessly swelling the size of the work, since these 
usages should no longer be followed. Candesvara’s Vivada- 
ratnakara—a Mithila treatise of the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century remarks no change in regard to the twelve 
kinds of sons. Visvesvara of the latter half of the same 
century in his SubodhinI holds Vijnanesvara as confusing 
current and obsolete usages in this connection. 

Madhavacarya in his Vyavahara-madhava remarks that 
the law relating to different kinds of secondary sons and 
their rights prevailed in former ages and has no force in the 
present age although he deals with the topic in full as also 
with the distribution of heritage amongst sons of different 
tribes. He cites an anonymous text on the Kali prohibition 
on this point.' In the commentary on Parasara betakes 
the four kinds of sons as illustrative and suggestive of the 
twelve kinds. On the strength of Adilya Purana he refers 
widow-remarriage to previous ages although Parasara is 
known to be the law-giver of the present age. 

The Vivada-cintamani of Vacaspati Misra—a Mithila 
treatise (1450-1470 A.D.)—indicates no change in regard to the 
varieties of sonship. Raghunandana in his Dayatattva while 
abridging the Dayabhaga treatment of the twelve kinds of 
sons holds inter-marriage and the institution of having sons 
other than the dattaha and aurasa to be obsolete. Kamala- 
kara’s Vivadatandava tteats of the primary and secondary 
sons but regards only two kinds as permissible on the autho¬ 
rity of the Aditya-purana. He remarks that the puttrika- 
puttra is equal to the son of the body. The son bought, 
the self-given son, and the son made are similar to the son 
given and all these six are recognised in the persent age by 
virtue of Brhaspati's text. He discusses also the rights of a 
Sudra son although he refuses to consider the distribution of 
property amongst sons of different tribes. (Sanskrit College 
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MS. copy. p. 122). In the Nirnaya-sindhu he opines that 
failing the aurasa, his son and his grandson, the eleven other 
kinds are competent to perform the iraddha. But elsewhere 
in the same work he says that sons other than the given 
and the lawfully begotten are forbidden. 

Nilakantha’s Vyavahara-mayukha (Ch. IV, Sec. iv, p. 41) 
deals with partition amongst sons of different tribes but in 
citing Yajnavalkya’s text on the twelve kinds he adds that 
the secondary sons other than the legitimate and the given 
are to be avoided in this age. 

The Vtramitrodaya of the Benares School does not defer 
to the authority of the Kalivarjya text so far as to hold any 
kind of son as obsolete, although it considers unequal dis¬ 
tribution amongst sons as a practice to be avoided. 

Nanda Pandita in his gloss on the Visnu-Smrti minutely 
describes ten kinds of sons and their relative rights. Yet 
in the Oattaka-mimatnsa he cites Brhaspati’s and Saunaka’s 
text on the validity of only two kinds of sons. The son 
made, according to him, is included in the son adopted 
since the former also is admitted by Parasara. He regards 
the wife's son as inadmissible.’ But in Chapter IV, secs. 64-74, 
he deals with the son of a twice-married woman.^ 

His writings, therefore, point to a difference between sastraic 
prohibition and actual usage. Balamb^atta also follows 
Madhava in holding only two varieties as lawful, and refers 
the Mitaksara exposition to former ages. But the puttrika- 
puttra is admitted by this writer on the ground that Manu 
does not mention him as a secondary son. Dharma-sindhu 
agrees with the view of the validity of only two kinds. 
In the Kaustubha, it is said, a third kind also, namely 

' i (p. 31) 

(Dat. Mim., pp. 75, 76.) 
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the self-given, is permissible in this age, and only nine 
are prohibited. Jagannatha’s Vivada-bhangarnava cites the 
Aditya-purana and yet treats of the twelve kinds in order 
to complete that part of the book as well as for the use 
of those who not having seen such prohibitory texts admit 
the other kinds of sons. The practice of appointment in 
the country of Odra is due to ignorance of these prohibitions, 
according to him. 

According to G. Sastrl, the restriction of sons to only 
two varietifes in the present age rests on the texts of 
Saunaka and Brhaspati and the Brhannaradiya and Aditya 
Puranas. But there are other texts not noticed by the 
learned writer such as the passage in the Smrtyarthasara. 
In what light the prohibition has been regarded in the 
digests appears from the above resume. The ancient modes 
of filiation, however, show, persistence in some varieties in 
disregard of the authorities and the digests. The history 
of Kulinism in Bengal proves the practical recognition of 
the wife’s son and the secretly born son. Even before 
Act XV of 1856 the remarriage of widows under custom 
in certain ranks of society necessarily tended to legitimise 
the twice-married woman’s son. {Vide § Legal Bearing 
of Kalivarjyas) 


The Preferential Share of the Eldest Son 

The award of the preferential share (jyestharnsa or 
uddhara) to the eldest son or brother is a usage closely 
connected with primogeniture under which the eldest son 
is the sole heir subject to the maintenance of his younger 
brothers. Traces of both are found in the Vedas. Primo¬ 
geniture, according to Dr. Sarvadhikarl, was the settled 
law of succession in ancient India (Tagore Law Lectures 
1880, p. 176). Macdonell and Keith in the Vedic Index 
opine that it is clear from the Taittiriya Sarnhita that 
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the eldest son was usually preferred; perhaps this was 
also the case after the father’s death. There are evidences 
both of unequal distribution amongst sons by the father and 
of his nominating any one son to succeed him at his 
pleasure.’ The position of the primogenitus was covetable 
as appears from Rg-Veda IV. 17. 11 which speaks of Indra 
as such and as the enjoyer of all riches and divider of 
all properties. “ He officiates at the sacrifice. Then the 
gods admitted Indra’s right of primogeniture and leadership. 
He who has such a knowledge is acknowledged as the 
first-born and leader. All his relations agree as to his 
right to the leadership.” * Sunahsepha is described as 
agreeing to be adopted as son by Visvamitra if only he 
was made the first-born. Primogeniture, in the opinion 
of Dr. Sarvadhikari, was weakened by polygamy—the 
espousal of wives of different ages and castes who bore 
sons whose status varied according to both these circums¬ 
tances. It seems that ideas of equitable distribution among 
the sons bore upon the law of primogeniture from the 
earliest times. The ancient institution folfowed from the 
Patriarchal system under which the father ruled the family 
as a King his subjects, a teacher his pupils, or as a 
lord his slaves.^ And on the father’s death. the eldest 
son as the heir stepped into his place as the head of 
the family and maintained the younger sons. This view 
is embodied in Gautama xxviii. 3, Apastamba 11. 14. 6, 
Manu IX. 105-110, Mahabharata Anusasana Parva, Chaps. 


’ Paficavitp^a Brahmana, X\'I. 4. 4. 
Satapatha Brahmapa, V. iv. 2. 8. 

w: i Ait. Br, IV. 25. 
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105-17 and Narada XIII. 5'. Apastamba is, however, opposed 
to unequal division and he says (II. 13. 12) that the 
father should please the eldest with some choice portion 
of his wealth. 

This pre-eminence of the eldest son, according to another 
and perhaps later view, rested on htness and higher 
capacity on which ground it may pass to a younger son, 
for the fortune of the family depends on ability. Such 
is the view of Baudhayana (II. 2. 13) but he goes further 
and holds that if the son of a lower tribe possesses the 
requisite qualifications he should have the share of the 
eldest.® 

Another principle also intervened, viz., that seniority was 
to be determined by the caste of the mother amongst sons 
born of mothers of different castes. Such is the view of 
Vasistha (XVII), Manu (IX. 149-153) and Narada (Xlll. 13).^ 

In the case of the father’s loss of sanity and his incapacity 
to manage the family property, the eldest son may take over 
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the management. According to Harlta (IV. 3) this is so, 
if the father is decrepit (or ‘ improvident ’, according to 
another reading), absent or ill. ^ankha-Likhita, quoted in 
the Mitaksara on Yaj. II. 115, hold the same view.’ 

The eldest son has many privileges such as salutation, 
incapability of being given in adoption, competency to 
perform obsequies, etc., all which show that he is the natural 
head of the family after the father’s demise. But this 
position was lost, according to Manu IX. 213, Mahabharata 
Anu. Parva 105. 7, if he cheated the younger brother.* 
According to the great epic, he cannot take anything of the 
common family-property without compensation to the 
brothers.® 

But the power of the cadets increased by degrees. This 
followed from the equal right of disposition over the property 
descended from the grandfather. (Visnu XVII. 2; Yaj. 
11 . 121 ). 

Besides, we find that the mode of partition according to 
the ancient law-makers provided for graded shares according 
to seniority among the sons.^ 

From inheritance of the whole, the share of the eldest came 
to be specified and restricted to a definite portion. According 
to Gautama (xxviii. 5-8) the eldest should receive one- 
twentieth as his preferential share together with a prescribed 
division of the cattle, the middle-most also has his defined 
quota and so also the youngest.® These details point to an 

Also Ap. Dh. S., II. 14,15—i 
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agricultural state of society and the distribution of possessions 
suited to it. In regard to property obtained by other pursuits 
the shares are arithmetically calculated. Gautama (xxviii. 9) 
and Manu (ix. 112) lay down this rule.* The intermediate 
sons have the share of the middle-most (si. 113). In 
Vasistha (Chap. xvii) the eldest is allowed two shares of cows 
and horses.^ Manu further says that the son of the first wife 
though junior in years should have a bull to mark the honour 
due to him, and the first son of each wife is to have an 
inferior kind of bull according to the mother’s status. As 
already pointed out, the right of primogeniture was disputed 
in early times as also the father’s power of unequal division. 
Apastamba 11. 14. 7 speaks of the reservation of share for 
the eldest as a local custom, the general rule being equality 
of shares amongst brothers.® The latter was particularly the 
rule when the partition occurred after the father’s death. 

Further the father’s power of unequal division was res¬ 
tricted to his self-acquisition, ancestral property being subject 
to the general rule of equal distribution (Gautama xxviii, 
Visnu xvii. 1, 2).* The unequal distribution in favour of 
the eldest son though disapproved by the early law-makers 
did not soon disappear. In the Artha-sastra (Ch. 63), which 
is a treatise of positive law, the right of the first-born to an 
extra chattel is allowed. Kautilya approves of the rule in 
view of the duties to the pitrs that fell to the eldest son.® 
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If Manu’s extant sarnhita be later than Kautilya, as is held 
by Mr. Jayaswal, we find in him a continuation of the 
older law which, being based on express Vedic text, he is 
reluctant to do away with. But he shows his own inclina¬ 
tion by whittling down the eldest son’s share and making 
it exceptional.' 

Yajfiat)al\ya further develops the principle of equal 
division (11. 116-1)9).^ Here the award of the preferential 
share to the eldest son is one among three possible alter¬ 
natives—the decision depending on the father's pleasure. 
And in divisions after the father’s death, even this conces¬ 
sion disappears, according to Yajnavalkya, for then equality 
becomes the rule. The provision of graduated shares for 
sons born of mothers of different tribes is however retained 
by Yajnavalkya (11. 128). 

This dispute as to the validity of the preferential share 
is settled by the Smrti-sangraha by means of a text (K. V. 
Text I) which prohibits it in the present age. Apararka 
does not know any Kali prohibition against jyesthamsa. 
Vijnane^vara, however, repeatedly describes the usage as dis¬ 
liked by people." He remarks (on Yaj. 11. 116) that the un¬ 
equal division relates to the father’s self-acquisition in regard 
to which he is quite free. Apastamba’s sutras are cited and 
it is argued that according to that sage the preferential share 

though favoured by some was disapproved by the sage 

himself, and wholly forbidden. Vijnanesvara further says 
(on Yaj. 11. 127) that the prohibition of unequal division 
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applies also to property appropriated by the sons and dis¬ 
covered after partition which has to be equally divided. 
Devananda criticises the Mitaksara view that the preferen¬ 
tial share was resented by people.’ On the contrary, he 
holds that people favour the award of a larger share to the 
meritorious eldest son.^ The Viramitrodaya comments that 
the Mitaksara is wrong in regarding this usage as not based 
on the Veda, since in that case it would not have been valid 
in any age or required to be prohibited in the Kali age.” 


The Conception of the Kali Age 

The Prohibitions in the Kali Age cover some practices 
which even in Vedic times were considered of questionable 
propriety or disputed worthiness such as soma-selling, or 
cow-killing or the use of liquor in sacrifices, together with a 
certain number in regard to which the note of disapproval 
is sounded in the Dharmasutras and Samhitas (like niyoga 
or widow-remarriage or marriage with the maternal uncle’s 
daughter) as also some banned for the first time by the 
Kalivarjya texts (such as suicide from pious motives or Agni- 
hotra or perpetual studentship or Vanaprastha). In regard 


I But elsewhere (Vyavahara Kanda, 
pp. 621-2) Devananda writes: ^ 
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to the third of these classes only it is evident that the prohi¬ 
bitions have reference to the Kali age and they arose with 
that limitation as to time stamped on them. But it is not 
so in regard to the other two. It may not be amiss to inquire 
how far back the prohibitions expressly on the ground of 
Kali age can be traced. The division of time into the 
declining cycle of Krta, Treta, Dvapara and Kali is not a 
concept clearly met with in early Vedic literature. The 
names, no doubt, occur but they generally designate throws 
at dice. Sat. Br. V. iv. 4-6 : He then throws the five dice 
into his hand with (Vaj. Sam. X. 28) ‘Dominant thou art ; 
may these five regions of thine prosper ’—now that one, the 
Kali, is indeed dominant over the (other) dice, for that one 
dominates over all the dice; therefore he says, ‘ Dominant 
thou art; may these five regions of thine prosper,’ for there 
are indeed, five regions, and all the regions he thereby causes 
to prosper for him (Macdonell and Keith). The terms 
Pusya, Dvapara, Kharva and Krta to signify the four ages 
occur in Sadvimsa Brah. V. 6 and the word Dvapara in 
Gopatha Brah. 1. i. 28. In Aitareya Brah. VII. 15. 4 in des¬ 
cribing the merits of exertion,’ the terms are applied to differ¬ 
ent attitudes thus : Lying down, he is Kali; rousing himself, 
he is Dvapara ; getting up, he is Treta and moving, Krta. 
Cj. Manu IX. 301-2 where the King in his different 
moods towards his subjects is called after the four names." 

In Gautama whose work is held to be the earliest of the 
extant Dharmasutras the idea of the degenerate later age 
finds expression in Chap. I.® On the word Sahasam (rash¬ 
ness or violence) Maskari’s comment furnishes instances 
such as mixed marriage^ etc. 

‘ xm: i m sstS i 
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In the time of Gautama, Buhler remarks, Kaliyuga was 
not a definite period of calculated duration but the Iron 
Age of Sin opposed to happier times when Justice dwelt on 
earth (S, B. E.). This idea of his own age being* a later 
fallen age occurs more than once in Apastamba and becomes 
more definite. In 1. v. 4 he remarks that no sages are born 
in these later times owing to violation of the rules of conduct. 
In reference to sons like the twice-married woman’s or the 
adopted son or the son bought he admits that such usage 
was no doubt seen among the ancients as also acts of 
violence but these were breaches of the sacred law and 
owing to their great power they incurred no sin, but a later- 
born man acting in imitation thereof falls into sin.' Niyoga 
is not permitted, he says, owing to the weakness of men’s 
senses The concept of Kali as a definite epoch of calculated 
duration in the cosmic cycle is met with in Manu Ch. 1. 70-71. 
Thus Kali becomes a period of 1200 celestial years, f.e., 
1200 X 360 terrestrial years.* In Matsya Purana Ch. 142.27,31 
the duration is 40 lakhs instead of 4. The sage also declares 
that the sacred law varies from age to age (1.85-86), owing 
to the diminution in men’s powers in the succeeding ages. 
Brhaspati XXV. 13: In the ages, Krta, Treta and Dvapara, 
men were endowed with devotion and sacred knowledge; 
in the (present) Kali age, a decrease of power has been 
ordained for the human race.^ 

Gloomy and elaborate forecasts of the Kali age occur in 


II. xiii. 7-9. 
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the Mahabharata.' The Great War is said to have taken 
place in the transition from Dvapara to Kali—Adi-parva 
II. 13. Again the Kuru King Duryodhana is said to be an 
embodinfbnt of Kali (Ibid. Ixvii. 87-8). Kali possessed Nala 
(Vanaparva lix. 9) and he won at dice. Elsewhere Kali is 
described as possessing the Asuras (Vana. xciv. 12). 

A marked feature of the Kali age is the decline of 
Vedic rites. This idea, embodied in the accounts given in 
the Great Epic, recurs in the other Puranas.^ 

The prohibition of Vedic rites and practices in the 
Kalivarjya texts was the necessary consequence of the con¬ 
ditions described in these passages which are reproduced in 
the Puranas, e.g., in the Matsya Purana which has many 
links with the Mahabharata and Harivamsa (Ch. 144) as also 
in Ch. 58. 6 of Vayu Purana—a comparatively early Purana 
(between 5th and 8th century).Kurma—a late Purana— 
echoes the same statement in I. 29.“' 

These passages argue a decay of the social order and 
the scheme of life that had obtained in earlier ages and 
clearly point to the conditions which necessitated modi¬ 
fications and recession of the rules of conduct laid down 
in the Dharmasutras. The prohibitions of Agnihotra, ini¬ 
tiation into Satras, cow-sacrifice, and in part of the Horse- 
sacrifice, the Royal sacrifice and the restrictions on student¬ 
ship, Vanaprastha and Sannyasa were the outcome of 
these conditions. 

‘ Vana Parva, Ch. 149, si. 34—IWWP?! I Also 

37; also Ch. 188, s'l. 32 i Also i\.33; 

also Ch. 190, ^Is. 26,29; 8anti P., Ch. 91.8 qiire 

aa aarefai aai vai'afn -/fcfd., Ch. 231, il. 68. 

® Matsya P.,Ch. 144,31. 17; also Ch. 166 
I 

* Ch. 58, ^1.6; and il. 64. aejt i 

* arflart aar *i aaPn ftama: i I. 29.5. 
aaaa analsa i \, 29.23. 
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The Authority of Samaya-dharma and Purana 

A fundamental question in regard to the prohibitions in 
the Kali age is the source and basis of their authority. 
It is evident from the foregoing treatment that many of 
the practices banned rest on express Vedic texts and where 
expressions of disapproval occur regarding any they are 
balanced by other passages which sanction and approve of 
them. The Dharmasutras and the metrical Smrtis reveal 
similar conflict in regard to certain practices. The Kali- 
varjya texts comprise some verses of the sages forbidding 
certain practices in the Kali age, some from the Puranas, 
(Brahma, Adi, Garuda, Adltya and Brhannaradiya) but the 
longest passages (in Sridhara and Devanna Bhatta) which 
string together the prohibitions and on which the Aditya 
and Brhannaradiya Texts seem to be moulded (as shown 
by remarkable verbal similarity and their emergence at a 
subsequent date) are anonymous and they conclude with 
the dictum that the prohibitions rest on convention made 
in the beginning of Kali by the wise whose conventions 
are authoritative like the Vedas^ 

It seems, therefore, that the conflict of texts and doubts 
as to whether these practices should be discontinued were 
meant finally to be set at rest by these conventions and 
Pauranic texts. The question, therefore, inevitably arises 
whether injunctions in the Sruti and Smrti can be restricted 
by conventions or Puranas—in other words, what is the 
relative authority of the several divisions of the Dharma- 
sastras. G. Sarkar-Sastri (Adoption, p. 107) says: But 
there is no authority for the proposition that any rule clearly 
and unmistakably propounded by the sdsiras may be 
abrogated in the way in which those persons (the Parisad 

* i K. V. Text VI. 

» K. V. Text XI. 

22-I366B. 
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or assembly of Brahmanas learned in law) are said to 
have done. It is not necessary to traverse the large ques¬ 
tion often discussed in Mimatpsa treatises of the sources 
or proofs {pramanas) of Dharma. In connection with the 
Kalivarjyas the ground is narrow, viz., the authority of 
conventions and Puranas. 

The authority of samayas, i.e., conventions, was recog¬ 
nised by the early- Dharmasutras. These were decisions 
either of learned assemblies or of lay bodies. Sarvadhikari 
at page 116 says : “ These were rules which could not be 

said to be founded upon divine injunctions, but had grown 
out of the customs of the times for the better regula- 
lation of social affairs. The legal relation between man 
and man, as is sometimes said, arises out of mutual 
agreement or is deduced from approved usages.” Thus 
Apas. Dh. S. in its first suira indicating the scope and 
purpose of the work says Hence, therefore, we shall 
explain the sacred duties arising from practices based 
on conventions; and in the next suira: Authority 
is a convention made by those learned in the sacred 
law ^ and also the Vedas. Haradatta gives the traditional 
interpretation. The expletive (ca) translated as ‘also’ 
is for emphasis, says Haradatta, for the Vedas are 
the main authority in regard to what is or is not duty. 
He brings this dictum into line with Gautama : The Veda 
is the source of the sacred law and the recollection and 
conduct of the knowers of the Veda (as in Manu 
11. 6)." And he adds that though we may not get at the 
invisible {apratyaksa) Vedas it is inferred that Manu and 
the others had them. For Apastamba himself says that their 
lost texts are inferred from actual application Haradatta 

* wmf I ’ ^ i 

* I I. xii. 10. 
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explains : Where, as in marriage with the father’s or mother’s 
sister’s daughter, the impulse is derived from pleasure, 
there no sastra or lost text is inferred, the pleasure itself 
being sufficient to account for the impulse. In 1. xx. 6-7 
(Chapter on Dharma) Apastamba says : Righteousness and un¬ 
righteousness do not stalk over the earth saying ‘ Here we 
are,’ neither the gods nor the fathers declare “This is Dharma 
and this is not”' What being done the Aryas praise is 
the sacred duty and what they blame is unrighteousness. 
The word Aryas means the twice-born of approved con¬ 
duct, according to Haradatta. Vasistha also emphasises the 
importance of decisions of those learned in traioidya. There 
can be no doubt that what men versed in the sacred 
law, who have grown aged in the study of traividya, declare 
as the law is such in regard to purity and expiation. 
The Vedas being silent Manu declared the laws governing 
different lands, tribes and castes (Ch. 1).'* 

In the light of these sutras the expression ‘conventions 
of the knowers of the sacred law’ means something more 
than rules contained in the Smrtis, it means a decision of 
learned assemblies. 

According to Mr. Jayaswal this source of sacred law 
was ignored by the later Dharmasutras. The samaya- 
source which was the main in Apastamba disappears in the 
later Sutras. The laws had already been settled and no 
need of the samayas remained. In place of the samaya 
we get Smrti, i.e,, literature takes the place of the living 
organism. But that it did not altogether disappear is proved 
by passages in the metrical Smrtis. Custom and social 
conduct were determined by consultations and discussions 
among the learned (Manu and Yajnavalkya). 

’ ST ^ I 4 sii5Sn; si si^fsir 

I 

“ a *|T[: I sTtS fl’fiq; I 
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Samaya is defined in Narada X. 1 ; The aggregate 
of the rules settled amongst heretics, followers of the Veda 
(Naigamas) and others is called samaya (compact or es¬ 
tablished usage). He also points out the possibility of the 
modification of the sacred law to suit custom. 

1, 40: When it is impossible to act up to the precepts 
of sacred law, it becomes necessary to adopt a method 
founded on reasoning, because custom decides everything 
and over-rules the sacred law. 

According to Asahaya, Custom is shown to be superior to 
the sacred law (e.g., in the case of widow-remarriage and 
niyoga). He quotes a verse to the effect that immemorial 
usages of every province which have been handed down 
from generation to generation can never be overruled by 
a rule of sacred law. • 

Katyayana, Ch. 29, 12, suggests that among the 

lawgivers also decisions were reached by means of delibera¬ 
tion and exchange of opinions.' And that at such assemblies 
the rule of majority obtained may be argued from certain 
texts." 

Brhaspati likewise refers to the authority of samaya in 
xxvii. 24 : Such customs as are not opposed to the laws 
of particular countries and castes or other corporations every 
King should confirm in accordance with the sacred law 
after consulting the law-books. 

The authority of Purdnas as a source of Dharma or 
the sacred law though traceable from an early period in 
the history of Dharmasastra has varied in different ages. 
In Chand. Upan.' (Ch. Vll. 2) Purana with Itihasa is 
spoken of as the fifth of the Vedas. Cf. Gautama xi. 

Gobhila III. 149 in Smrti Sanniccaya (Anandasrama Pubn.). 
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19,’ Vayu Purana' and Yajnavalkya 1. iii. It is clear that the 
origin of Purana goes back to Vedic times but this root 
cannot be recovered and is buried under the luxuriant growth 
of later times. 

Bhavisyapurana is cited as an authority by Apastamba. 
Apas. Dh, S 1. xix. 13 supports by a Purana text 
the propriety of eating food offered by anybody without 
previous arrangement or appointment. In 1. xxix. 7 he 
supports the slaying of an assailant by the same authority 
and in 11. xxii. 3-4 he recommends a life of continence. 
C/. Manu V. 159 cited on p. 148. 

These three texts commend practices and usages for¬ 
bidden in the Kali age as is found in the sections on Sudra- 
cooked food, the slaying of an aggressor and the life of celibacy 
(whether as Brahmacatins or Yatis).” Hence a curious case 
of conflict between ancient and recent Puranas arises, which 
militates against consistency and continuity between Puranas 
old and new. 

But the authority of the Purana is next to the Veda 
and Smrti (revelation and recollection) which are the primary 
sources of the sacred law. Cf. Harlta 1. 25.^ Indeed Manu 
and the other law-givers do not mention the Purana as a 
source of Dharma (see 11. 6-10). Further Vyasa in s/oi^a 15 
sets forth the comparative authority of the three sources 
to the effect that in case of a conflict between Sruti, 
Smrti and Purana the authority of the first prevails and 
in a conflict between the other two, Smrti is of greater 

^ %«■ I Cf. Visnu cited in Smrti-candrika, 

Saniskara Kanda, p. 4 —i 

’ Cited on p. 61 (i) and p. 105 (iii) above. 

Harita, I. 23. 
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force.' Jaimini’s aphorisms do not consider the Puranas as 
sources of the sacred law. The recognition of Puranas as 
a source of the sacred law is only qualified as remarked 
by Sulapani." 

The Puranas are not authorities in law: they may be 
received in explanation or illustration not in proof, remarks 
Prof. Wilson in the Introduction to Visnupurana. 

Puranas are ancient records of certain usages and as 
such they are fit to be consulted, whenever a question as 
to such usages occurs. Again sometimes some Puranas 
reproduce Smrti texts and in so far as a Purana contains 
such reproduction it may be regarded as a different reading 
of some particular Smrti to which it corresponds, remarks 
K. L. Sarkar. 

The discrepancies in the enumerations of the Puranas 
are sought to be reconciled in the Viramitrodaya and 
their authority established (Paribhasaprakasa, p. 12). I’he 
Upapuranas also, it holds to be as authoritative as the main 
Puranas (p. 14). 

The Kalivarjyas furnish the last instance in which the 
institution of samaya or convention was called into play to 
determine the rules of conduct. But it was an institution 
the authority of which had come to be much weakened 
since the time of the Dharmasutras and this explains the 
reluctance shown by Digest-writers after Devanna Bhatta to 
invoke its authority and their reliance on the texts of the 
Puranas to support the Prohibitions in the Kali age. On a 
comparison of the passages it will be evident that the Purana 
texts (Adi, Aditya or Brhannaradiya), which make their 
appearance in the digests later than the Madana-parijata, agree 
remarkably in their wording with the anonymous samaya- 
dharma passages cited by ^ridhara and Devanna Bhatta. 
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Raghunandana’s Adityapurana passage has the same con¬ 
cluding lines as the Smrti-Candrika Text XI and his 
Brhannaradiya passage closes with the same words as the 
passage in Sridhara (K. V. Text VI). The iteration of the 
authority of samaya-dharma in these Purana texts seems 
to be gratuitous, for precepts in the Puranas according to 
the orthodox view do not require such support. 

These coincidences could not have been accidental. 
The consensus of scholarly opinion regards Agnipurana 
as a compilation of texts on a variety of subjects taken 
from standard works dealing with them and its date 
is taken to be 9th century A. C. The Devala-smrti 
quoted by Vijnanesvara is evidently a work different 
from the Devala-smrti included in the Smrti-samuccaya 
(published by the Anandasram Press) and the opening lines 
of the latter prove that it was composed in the beginning 
of the 10th century at a time when repeated attacks of the 
Mahomedans necessitated provisions for the reclamation of 
ravished women and kidnapped males.’ Apararka quotes 
a number of passages from both Adi- and Adityapurana 
among which the Kalivarjya texts do not appear. Aditya¬ 
purana cannot be traced in these days and if Adipurana be 
the same as Brahmapurana, it does not contain the Kali¬ 
varjya passage ascribed to it. Verses from Brahmapurana 
are cited in land-grants of 5th century A. D., but the work 
has undergone interpolations as shown by the reference to 
the Konarka temple erected in 1241 A. C. Garudapurana is 
clearly later than Parasara-smrti, the rules of which it recapi¬ 
tulates (Ch. 107—Purvardha). 

These circumstances point to^ one conclusion that the 
Pauranic passages in question were interpolated into Adi or 
Adityapurana after the time of Sridhara and Devanna Bhatta 
and that the Brhannaradiyapurana, a minor Purana, was a 
work posterior to these digests. 


1 D, R. Bhnndarkar in The Calcutta Review, October, 1933. 
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G. Sarkar-Sastrl goes so far as to assert that the authority 
attached to the Puranas dates from the time of iVladhavacarya 
(14th century) on account of the designation which he gives 
to himself in the prefaces to his Parasara-bhasya and Vyava- 
hara-madhava, Viz., ‘originator or compiler of the collections 
of all the Puranas.’ “ What he means to say is not very 
clear ” he writes in his T L. Lectures on Adoption (p. 103)— 
“probably he intends to intimate that it was through his 
influence that the Puranas were collected and invested with 
importance. ' And he adds : “It was from his time that 
the Puranas have come to be regarded as authority by subse- 
quent writers. ’ The short discussion of the authority of 
Puranas immediately preceding would show that these 
remarks are not correct; for the citation of Pauranic texts to 
support some of the Kali prohibitions goes back to the time 
of Apararka (K. V. Text 111). And as already shown, 
although varying in measure from age to age, deference to 
the authority of the Puranas can be traced back to the 
Dharma-sutra period although nothing like the enormous 
growth observed in later times marked the Purana literature 
of that age. 

The Date of the Convention on the Kali Prohibitions. 

A glance at the collection of Kalivarjya texts suggests 
the probable date when the convention prohibiting a large 
number of ancient practices originated. No doubt certain 
practices had fallen into disuse or had been separately 
condemned much earlier. The tendency to do so goes back 
to a remote past in the history of Dharmasastra. But after 
the close of the first millennium conditions in India were so 
changed that the formal abrogation of practices either un¬ 
suitable or obsolete was felt to be a necessity. Text 1 states 
that certain practices no longer prevailed but the texts that 
follow not merely declare such desuetude but prohibit. The 
Brahmapurana Text 111 first cited by Apararka prohibits 
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Horse-sacrifice. His fiiSjd on Yajnavalkya is dated about 
1125 A. D. (Kane—Dharmasastra, p. 334). Joy Chand 
was the last Hindu King to perform the sacrifice. He fell 
before Mahammad Ghori in 1194. Further iSridhara 
(Text VI) declares Sea-voyage as a practice prohibited by 
the wise in his Smrtyarthasara dated between 1150 and 1200. 
The disastrous defeat at Tarain in 1192 must have given a 
rude shock to the Hindu mind under which the hopes of a 
Hindu revival attempted by the Gupta dynasty or a re-asser¬ 
tion of Brahminic religion contemplated by Kumarila 
finally melted away. The spiritual conquest of Far Eastern 
countries and islands which Brahminic missionaries had 
carried on for centuries could no longer be pursued with 
safety. The Indian Ocean was infested by war-like pirates. 
That this was about the time of the origin of the Kali prohibi¬ 
tions is further suggested by Text X of Vyasa according to 
which at the end of 4400 years of the Kali age a Brahmin 
should not practise either Agnihotra or Sannyasa. This 
gives the year 1199. Putting all these circumstances 
together it may be reasonably concluded that the latter half 
of the 12th century was the time when the prohibitions were 
formulated by a convention of the Brahminic society. 

The Present Legal Bearing of the Kalivarjyas 

The authority of usage so far as upheld in the original 
Sanskrit texts and proved in connection with the Kali Prohi¬ 
bitions has been shown above. Legislation and decisions of 
British Courts have also accorded equal authority, if not 
greater, to usage. The law to be administered in Civil 
Cases in regard to Hindus is laid down in Sec. 1 5, Regula¬ 
tion IV of 1793 and affirmed in Secs. 8 and 9, Regulation 
Vll of 1832. Section IV of Regulation 11 of 1 798 defines 
how the exposition of the law is to be obtained from Hindu 
and Mahomedan Law Officers of the Court. “ The Charters 
of the High Courts and the Regulations of the Legislature 
23-.1366B. 
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give the next place in authority after the statute law to usage 
and, however in learned speculations the sacred texts may 
be exalted above mere human practice, there can be no 
doubt that the Hindu lawyers had arrived at substantially 
the same conclusion that the British Government has 
defined” (Biihler, p. 786). The texts of the sages 
bearing on this topic are cited and discussed in Rawut Urjun 
Singh PS. Rawut Ghanasiam Singh.' “The duty of a 
European Judge who is under the obligation to administer 
Hindu Law is not so much to enquire whether a disputed 
doctrine is deducible from the earliest authorities as to 
ascertain whether it has been received by the particular 
School which governs the District with which he has to deal 
and has there been sanctioned by usage. For under the 
Hindu system of law clear proof of usage will outweigh the 
written text of the Law.”^ This dictum of the Privy 
Council in the Ramnad case 1868 has had a far-reaching 
effect on the course and development of Hindu Law ever 
since. Provincial customs were carefully and industriously 
collected and recorded. Custom well-established has prac¬ 
tically been held supreme. Observations to the same 
effect also occur in Kudomee Dosee vs, Joteeram Kolita" ; 
‘ ‘ The text lays down that reason and justice are more to be 
regarded than mere text, and that wherever a good custom 
exists it has the force of law. The sacred law as contained 
in the texts of the sages and the digests has in consequence 
been widely departed from in the actual usages of different 
p^ts of the country and different sections of the com¬ 
munity generally known as Hindus. There can be no 
doubt that the Hindu Law has been affected in particular 


’ 5 M. I. A., 179-181 (1851). 

* Collector of Madura vs. Mootoo Ramalinga, B. L. R, I. (P. C.), 
p. 12 ; 12 M. I. A. (1868), p. 397. 

’ 1. L, R, 3 Cal, at p. 306. 
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districts by particular usages and these usages have hitherto 
been respected unless clearly repugnant to the principles of 
Hindu Law.” 


Custom made rigid 

The work of collecting and recording customs has had, 
however, the effect of giving fixity to them. No doubt the 
Hindu tenacity in regard to custom has been marked. 
‘‘Orientals are commonly tenacious of their usages and 
customs, and more specially of their family and religious 
observances.” ’ But the common view expressed by 
Macnaghten^ that society in India is not progressive is a 
superficial generalisation which has come later on to be 
modified and revised. “ In theory Hindu law seems not to 
admit of growth. The greatest impediment in the way of 
progress of Hindu Jurisprudence was offered by the theory 
of its Divine origin which stamped a stationary character on 
it ”—says G. Sarkar-^astn.' The British Judicial system 
has not been favourable to the natural evolution of Hindu 
Law and this has been realised by the highest Jurists. 
‘ ‘ The Hindu law is a body ot rules intimately mixed up 
with religion and it was originally administered for the 
most part by private tribunals. The system was highly 
elastic, and had been gradually growing up by the 
assimilation of new usages and the modification of 
ancient text-law under the guise of interpretation, when its 
spontaneous growth was suddenly arrested by the ad¬ 
ministration of the country passing to the hands of the 
English, and a degree of rigidity was given to it which it 
never before possessed ’ ’ * 


^ Soorendronath vs. Mt. Heeramonee, 12 M. 1. A. at p. 92. 
Hindu Law, Vol. I, p. xx. ® Adoption, p. 84. 

Banerji—Marriage and Stridhan (5th Edn., pp. 7-8). 


4 
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Even stronger opinions have been expressed. * * Mis¬ 

understood and misapplied texts are thus playing havoc 
with all customs, and traditions, especially when applied 
with all the logical acumen and unbending rigidity of the 
genius of English lawyers. These gentlemen lose sight of 
the fact that the original texts were being constantly modified 
by the indefatigable labours of a host of commentators and 
digest-writers and learned Mimamsakas. All this plasticity 
has been replaced by the rigidity of inert case-made law. 
* * This has put a stop to the normal evolution of Hindu 

Law which went on unimpeded till about the middle of the 
18th century—the Balambhatti commentary on the Mita- 
ksara (1760-80 A. C.) being the last representative of the 
old digests. About this time the petrifying influence of the 
British Courts of Justice began to fall upon Hindu Law.” ’ 
Change has all along been brought about by custom which 
has proved one of the principal instruments of legal develop¬ 
ment.* And it has been judicially recognised that Hindu 
Law and Custom have not stood still.' Whatever the 
theory, no society can remain altogether static and change 
in social conditions and moral and legal ideas can never be 
arrested. In modern Hindu Law, the function of the 
Digest-writers of old has largely, under pressure of circum¬ 
stances, been assumed by the British Indian legislatures. 
The indigenous and natural agencies have no doubt been 
put out of action by the new system. But social legislation 
though not always directed by a proper regard for the 
tradition of the land or fully informed by an adequate know¬ 
ledge of the evolution of Dharmasastras has registered the 
inevitable process of growth and to some extent made 
up for the atrophy of the organ of the social body that 
through the ages had helped on and kept pace with the 
normal <levelopment of the Hindu society. 

’ Govinda Das—Prel. Note to Vir. Mit. 

“ The Position of Women in Hindu Law, pp. 17-23. 

* Nagin Das vs. Bachoo, 20 C. W. N. at p. 708. 
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Sannyasa 

Preference between conflicting Smrtis has all along 
been determined by usage.’ The authority of custom is 
considered so high by Mitramisra that he declares that 
what is illegal in one generation may by usage alone 
be made legal and even obligatory in another.’^ Similarly 
Nllakantha referring to many breaches of the sacred law 
sanctioned by custom holds that its approval may even 
exempt harlotry from penance.® This paramount force 
of customs is illustrated most markedly in connection 
with the Kali prohibitions. The varied acceptance of the 
authority of the texts by the Digest-writers has been shown 
under the several sections And actual usage in the 
present age in different parts of India, as recorded in 
judicial decisions and reports on the customs prevalent 
among castes and in the provinces, shows how far the import 
of the texts has been modified in practice. This is apparent 
not merely in connection with those practices that have a 
legal bearing or relate to vyavahara but also in regard to 
other practices barred. 

Sannyasa though forbidden is still practised and not 
by Brahmins only as permitted by the construction 
favoured by most Digest-writers. Now if it be really 
illegal in the case of other castes, succession to the 
property of those who prefer it should be governed not by 
the special rules applying to Sannayasins but by the ordinary 
law of succession. A virtuous pupil takes the property of 
a Yati or ascetic.^ The Gosavis'’ consider themselves as 


Vir. Mit. Ir., p. 127 ; Utpat case, 11 Bombay H.C.R., p. 267. 
Vir. Mit. Tr., p. 107. 

Vyav. Mayu., Ch. I, para. 13. 

Digest, p. 355 ; Bk. V, Texts 458-9. 

Steele’s Law of Castes, App. B, p. 644. 
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Sannyasins, follow the rules of Sankaracarya and pretend 
to obey the laws of Manu and other Dharma^astras. They 
are considered as true Sannyasins.' And they bear the titles 
Puri, Giri or Bharatl. At the same time they admit Sodras 
and women into their order.^ They cannot therefore be 
considered either as Sannyasins or Grhasthas.'' The rules 
of the different religious orders based generally on a real 
or fancied analogy to those of Brahmin ascetics have fre¬ 
quently been submitted to the Sastris and a general idea of 
the law of inheritance prevailing amongst their members 
may be gathered from cases.'* It is evident that many caste 
usages contrary to the sastras designed generally or chiefly 
for guidance and control of Brahmins obtain amongst such 
classes and at the same time the lower orders have a 
tendency to adopt the sastraic practices. In regard to such 
classes the rule hitherto followed is stated thus : A section 
acting against orthodox Hinduism and its law is judged 
according to its law or custom in its disputes.® But 
many differences still subsist which make it hazardous to 
apply the rules of any but the higher castes in the sphere 
of status and of family law, of adoption and of inheritance.® 
In view of the extensive growth of religious orders of an 
ascetic character in modern times the legal bearing of the 
prohibition of Sannyasa to other than Brahmins may require 
closer attention. Succession to professed or perpetual 
students (an order banned by the Kalivarjya text) as also 
their exclusion from inheritance and share in the family 
property possess similar legal interest. 


' Gungapoore vs. Musst. Jenee, 9 N.W.P. S.D. A. R., 212 ; 
Sungram Singh vs. Debee Dutt, 10 Ibid., 477. 

= Buhler. p.519. /fe/d.. p. 519. " /hid., pp. 517, 518. 

‘ Bhau Nanaji vs. Sundarabai, II Bom. H.C. R.P. 249. {Utpat 
case). 

Buhlei, p. 517. 
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Marriage with the Maternal Uncle's Daughter 

Marriage with the maternal uncle’s daughter or the 
father’s sister’s daughter, despite the prohibitions noted, still 
prevails in the Deccan—e.g., in the Konga caste and among 
the Kalians who marry the latter description of relation.' 
Even amongst the Brahmins of Madras the bhinnagotra 
sapinda relationship for marriage extends only to two degrees 
from the mother, because there they marry even their 
father’s sister’s daughter and their mother’s brother’s 
daughter. So also among the Chhatris or Rajputs claiming 
to be Ksatriyas domiciled in Bengal and Chotanagpur very 
few cognate girls are eschewed for marriage." 

Incontinence and Loss of Caste 

The legal position of men and women in adulterous 
connection with the vile or extremely low castes needs 
examination in view of the Kali prohibition of social inter¬ 
course with them even after expiation. A distinction is 
made in favour of the mother in this respect. The cases 
of an adulterous wife and mother are provided by special 
texts and Mitramisra insists on the distinction.'* The out¬ 
cast mother is not an outcast to her son and the outcast 
wife is not a trespasser in her husband’s house'* though to 
be kept apart. ' “ The law, however, does not recognise the 
loss of social status arising from excommunication from 
casl;e as of itself depriving a wife of the right to enjoyment 
of her husband’s property.” The adulterous wife and the 
incontinent widow cannot, according to Nilakantha, be heirs 
if ghatasphota (breaking of the pitcher—the excommunicatory 
rite) has been performed. In Ramia vs. BhagL’ it was laid 

’ Mayne, H.L., p. 106. ^ Shastri, H.L. (5th E.dn.), p. 90. 

' Vir. Mit. T.,, p. 153. 

■* Queeti vs. Marimuttu, I.L.R. 4 Mad., p. 243. 

I, Bom, H.C.R., p. 66, 
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down that a wife guilty of such lapse cannot inherit whether 
ghatasphota has been performed or not. From a widow in 
an undivided family grossly misbehaving maintenance 
may be withheld according to the Smrti-candrika.’ This has 
been confirmed by the decision in Valu Vs. Ganga^ in 
which the Court declined to follow Honamma Vs. Timanna- 
bhat^ which had held that a woman having got a decree 
for maintenance against representatives of her deceased 
husband is not to be deprived of its benefit for leading an 
incontinent life since. 

An adulterous wife may claim starving maintenance from 
her husband only, according to the Smrti-candrika, but not 
while she lives apart. This has been held in Narmada 
V. Gangesh/' Supposing the connexion has not been with 
a man of the lowest caste but for adultery with a low- 
caste man the husband may repudiate his wife while he 
himself incurs only a penance by keeping a low-caste con¬ 
cubine. Adultery by wife is generally atoned for by 
penance unless the husband chooses to discard her which 
he can equally do though at the cost of some discredit 
without any reason at all '’ Even amongst Brahmins of 
the Deccan simple adultery entails only a penance, after 
which the wife “ may return to her husband’s embraces.” 
The widow may not be divested of the husband’s estates 
inherited by her for subsequent unchastity ^nd made an 
exception to the general rule “ once vested cannot be 
divested.”^ It is unnecessary to determine what would 
have been the eflfect of Act XXI of 1850 if she had 
been degraded or deprived of her caste in consequence 
of her unchastity, observed Sir B. Peacock in Moniram 


' Chapter 10, sec. 1—paras. 47 and 48. 

' Bom. H.C.P.J. 1882, p. 399. I.L.R. I Bom. 359. 

* Ch. XI, sec. I, para. 49. 

' Bom. H. C. P. j. 1881, p. 215. Biihle., p. 401. 
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VS. Keri.^ If she had been, the case might have 
been different subject to the question as to the cons¬ 
truction of Act XXI of 1850, for upon degradation from 
caste, before that Act, a Hindu whether male or female 
was considered as dead by the Hindu law, so much so 
that libations were directed to be offered to his manes as 
though he were naturally dead.’* 

Caste Disabilities Removal Act XXI of 1850, Section 1, 
runs thus :—“So much of any law or usage now in force 
as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights of property or 
may be held in any way to impair or affect any right 
of inheritance by reason of his or her renouncing or having 
been excluded from the communion of any religion or 
having been deprived of caste, shall cease to be enforced in 
Courts. ’ ’ Cases under this Act have decided that incontinence 
does not work forfeiture of the rights of a Hindu widow. 
Also out-casting or conversion does not deprive the father^ 
or the mother^ of his or her guardianship. A Hindu 
daughter has been held not to lose her inheritance,'^ or 
the degraded their proprietary rights.® This Act has 
proved a powerful solvent of many usages covered by the 
Kalivarjyas. 

Sea-voyage 

The prohibition of sea-voyage and the excommunica¬ 
tion of sea-goers have been a live source of controversy 
since the British connexion and the time of Raja Rammohan 

* I. L. R. 5 Cal. Moniram Ds. Keri Kolitani (1879) at p. 788. 

Parbati Vs, Bhiku 4 B. H. C. R. A. C. 25 ; Honamma v, 

Timmanabhat I Bom. 559; Moniram vs. Keri 5 Cal. 776. 

* Kanahi vs. Biddya I All. 549; Shamsing vs. Santabai on 
father’s right to give in adoption 25 Bom. 551. 

^ Kaulesra vs. Jorai 28 All. 233 ; also Dwijapada vs. Baileau 
20 Cal. 608. 

* Advyapa vs. Rudrava 4 Bom. 104. 

® Vedammal vs. Vedanayaga 31 Mad. 100. 

24-13663 
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Roy. In view of the ban on social intercourse with the 
twice born who voyage across the Sea even though they 
perforin the penance, the prohibition in the Kalivarjya texts 
seems to be mandatory and^ not merely recommendatory. 
And it is so construed by some orthodox Pandits in Bengal 
who hold Sea-voyage as expiable in the case of other 
than Brahmins. Outside Bengal the view held is that 
penance re-establishes social commerce. The two views 
turn on the construction of Yaj. III. 226.' In practice, 
however, the ban in these days has come to be mostly 
ignored in Bengal and outside and the expiation is performed 
or not at the option of the party. It is undoubtedly a 
lapse from orthodox practice but, whatever its consequence 
may have been formerly, it entails no legal disabilities 
after Act XXI of 1850. Loss of caste has been held to 
disqualify for inheriting in certain cases.^ In Bhagwan 
us. Bose^, however, it has been held that lapses from orthodox 
practice in matters of diet and ceremonial observance 
could not have the effect of excluding one who was born 
as such from the category of Hindu in Probate and 
Administration Act, 1881.^ 

Inter-caste Marriages 

Although according to the Kalivarjya texts strictly taken 
marriages between different castes would entail loss of caste, 
these still prevail in parts of India particularly the South. 
For example, Nambudri Brahmins and Nayars enter into 
connections which are not strictly marriages. The cadets of 
a Nambudri Brahmin family do not marry within their own 
caste and this is sought to be justified on the ground of 

‘ I sipjTt i 

’ Bhagwant os. Kallu 11 All. 100; Gobind vs. Abdul 8 All. 546. 

’ 31 Cal. 11. 

* Ma Yait Vs. Maung Chit Maung 49 Cal. 310. Suraj os. Attar 
1 Pat. at pp. 713-14. 
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local usage—the fifty-ninth of the 64 rules called Kerala 
Anacaram said to have been promulgated by Sankaracarya 
in A.D. 825. The peculiarities of this custom governing 
Nambudris are discussed in Vasudevan Vs. Secy, of State.' 
Marriages between Tapodhana Gurabas (temple-keepers) and 
Idol-washers (Vaisyas),^ and between Kayasthas and Vaidyas 
in Assam, Chittagong and Tipperah are permitted.’ General¬ 
ly, however, marriage between different castes is impossible 
without a specific allowance by the Caste custom.'* The pro¬ 
hibition of intercaste marriages has been unwarrantably extend¬ 
ed sometimes to marriages between sub-castes. In Narayan 
Dhara vs. Ral^hal Gain" a marriage between a Kaivarta and 
a Tanti woman was held invalid. Mitter J. in deciding 
the case observed : “In this case there is no room for it, the 
parties are of different castes and a valid marriage between 
her and the deceased Radhu is impossible unless sanctioned 
by any peculiar social custom governing them.’’ Markby J. 
observed in connection with restrictions on such marriages : 

‘ ‘ Whether the comparatively modern prohibition against 
intermarriage of persons of a different class or caste extends 
in this part of India to the modern sub-divisions of the 
Sudra caste or class is a matter of very great importance... 
If the law docs recognise them, of course, they cannot be 
ignored but if it does not, it would be wrong to impose 
them and 1 feel great hesitation in saying for the first time 
that there is a legal bar to these marriages.’’ “There is 
nothing in the Smrtis or Digests to prohibit such marriages,’’ 
remarks Dr. Mitter on the authority of Hemadri’s text® 
in The Position of Women in Hindu Society (p. 240). 

‘ II Mad. 157. * Biihler. p. 410. 

* Ramlal vs. Akhoycharan, 7 C. W. N. 619. 

‘ I Cal. 1. ® I Cal., p. 11. 

* Pari^e?a Khanka, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1, p. 381. «r n 
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G. Sarkar remarks that several of the sub-divisions are not 
modern but existed also in the Treta and Dvapeura Yugas^ 
but a comparison of the castes in Census Reports and in 
the Smrtis and Puranas clearly proves that all the modern 
sub-divisions can hardly be identified with and included 
in the ancient castes.^ Earlier decisions laid down that 
the general Hindu law being against the marriage between 
persons of different castes, local custom can alone sanction 
it. Hence a marriage between a Dome-Brahmin and a 
Hari girl was pronounced invalid in Melaram Vs. 
Thanooram^. In an earlier case, however, it had been 
held that according to family custom the sons of the Rajah 
of Keonghur by wives of a lower caste rank after the 
sons by wives of the same caste'.^ 

In later cases such marriages have been generally held 
valid.® In England the Divorce Court held a marriage 
between a caste Hindu and an Englishwoman valid and 
refused to recognise a disability to marry imposed by the 
Hindu Law.® The Marriage Rules of the Hindus have been 
considerably loosened as a result of the amendment of the 
Special Marriage Act 111 of 1872 by Act XXX of 1923. 
Section 2 of the Act of 1872 now applies to persons 
marrying, each of whom professes one or other of the 


‘ G. Sastri, Hindu Law, 134, 138. 

* Manu, Ch. 10. Bfhad-dharina-Purana, Ch. XXX. 

* Sutherland W. R. !X. p. 552. 

* Ranee Bistooprea vs. Basoodev, Suth. W. R. II, p. 232. 

® Inderun us. Ramaswamy, 13 M. I. A. 141; Ramamani vs. 
Kulanthai 14. Ibid., 346; Pandaya vs. Puli Telaver, I Mad. H. C, 
478; Fakirgauda us. Ganji, 22 Bom. 277; Mahantawa us. Gangawa, 
33 Bom. 693 ; Muthuswami us. Masilamani, 33 Mad. 342 ; Upoma 
Kuchain us. Bholaram Dhubi, 15 Cal. 708 ; Bishwanath us. Sarasi, 
25 Cal. W. N. 639 ; Mayne, p. 108. 

* Chetti us. Chetti, 1909, Probate 67, Marriage with a Burman is 
discussed in Ma Yait us. Maung Chit, 48. 1. A. 563 (37. 1. C. 780), 
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following religions, i.e., the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jain, 
but the Act imposes certain conditions such as severance 
from the joint family, incompetence in regard to any religious 
office or service or management of any religious or charitable 
trust, the loss of the right of adoption, the regulation of succes¬ 
sion by the Indian Succession Act, 1865—all which practi¬ 
cally mean a loss of the Hindu status. The Marriage 
Validation Act of 1928 permits marriages between persons 
of whom only one is a native Christian. 

Levirate 

The practice of niyoga which was admitted as obsolete 
in the Ramnad case ' is stated by Colebrooke to prevail in 
Orissa. According to Sarvadhikari ^ it is highly reprobated 
amongst the higher classes and if it exists among the lower 
classes at all, it exists in such a form that it is of no 
importance whatever from a juridical point of view. He 
adds that amongst some of the rich and noble classes in 
Orissa the practice has probably assumed the modernised 
form of marriage with an elder brother’s widow. Buhler, on 
the strength of Tapper’s Punjab Customary Law, says that 
some Brahmins have adopted or retained the levirate 

Widow Marriage 

The prevalence of widow-remarriage under custom 
inspite of the 8astraic prohibition is still found in many 
parts of Indiaalthough the spread of Brahminical influ¬ 
ence has tended to restrict and stop the usage. Among Jats, 
the Lingayets of South Canara, lower Mahratta castes and 
in general among those least affected by Brahminical influence 


' 12 M. I. A. at pp. 415-6. 

* Principles of Hindu Law, p. 415. 

» H. L.. p. 399. « Mayne. H. L.. pp. 115-8. 
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the usage still obtains. Children by pat or natra marriages 
are held to be as legitimate as by the first marriage. 
Bombay Courts have repeatedly affirmed such widow- 
marriages In Madras widow-marriages are common among 
lower castes.^ In Southern India the prohibition exists 
among Brahmins and among castes desirous of obtaining 
a high relative position by close observance of Brahminical 
customs but the restriction is entirely foreign to Dravidian 
ideas. According to Census Reports, pat marriage is found 
among Brahmins and Ksatriyas and high class l§udras, 
shepherds, the Komaty caste, writers, th& five artisan class¬ 
es who wear the thread and claim to be equal to Brahmins'*. 
Among Namasudras of Bengal it was held valid ^ In 
Behar Baniya sub-castes adhere to widow-marriage. In 
North Behar, Orissa and Chotanagpur it is eschewed by 
Brahmins, Kayasthas, Baniyas and Rajputs. Among 
Darjeeling tribes it is universal. A distinction between 
betrothal and maniage is sometimes drawn in this connection®. 
In some communities, after actual marriage and before co¬ 
habitation another ceremony is performed, before which the 
girl may lawfully marry again.® The remarriage of Hindu 
widows is now expressly legalised by Act XV of 1856, 
the preamble to which states : “ This imputed legal incapa¬ 
city, although it is in accordance with established custom, 

* Hurkoonwar vs. Rutton Baee I Bor. 475 ; Treekumjee vs, Mt. 
Laros 2 Bor. 397 ; Baee Rutton vs. Lalla Manoohar, Bellasis 86 ; 
Baeesheo vs. Ruttonjee, Morris Pt. I. 103; Bahi i^s. Govinda I 
Bom. 114. 

^ Murugayi us. Viramakali 1 Mad. 226 ; Kattama Nachiar us. 
Dora Singa 6 Mad. H. C. 329 ; Virasangappa us. Rudrappa 8 Mad. 
440; Sankaralingam us. Subban Chetti 17 Mad. 479. 

^ Mayne H. L., pp. 115-8. 

* Hurrycharan vs. Nimaichand, 10 Cal. 138. 

Gatbaram us. Moohita, 14 B. L. R. 298; Kallychuin us. 
Dukhee, 5 Cal. 692. 

* Boolchand us. Janokee, 25 W. R. 386. 
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is not in accordance with a true interpretation of the pre¬ 
cepts of the Hindu religion.” And it provides that the 
Civil Law shall no longer prevent Hindus from adopting 
a dififerent custom. Where the marriage is recognised by 
caste-custom, the widow does not lose guardianship of the 
person and property of minors*. Under the Act also she 
is not precluded from being the guardian of her minor 
children by previous marriage But she cannot give her 
son in adoption.* The Act has been held not to apply 
where remarriage is allowed by custom’, e.g., among Taga 
Brahmins’, or Kurmis.® Decisions conflict on the question 
whether remarriage of a widow entails forfeiture of the right 
of inheritance to the husband’s estate. In Bengal it has 
been held that remarriage according to caste-custom previous 
to the Act caused forfeiture’. But it has been otherwise 
held by Bombay and Allahabad Courts." 

The widow is, however, not divested of her son’s estate® 
or the daughter’s.'® But it has been otherwise held in 
some Bombay cases which hold that she forfeits interest 
in the son’s property." The case of a widow remarrying 


' Strange H. L., Vol. I, p. 160. 

^ Gunga vs. Jhalo, 15 C. W. N. 579. 

■’ Panchappa Vs Sanganbasawa, 24 Bom. 89. 

* Parekh Os. Bai Vakhat, II Bom. 119, Gajadhar vs. Kaunsilla, 

31 All. 161 ; 15 C. W. N. 579 ’ Mula os. Partab, 32 All. 489. 

* Ranjit os. Radha, 20 All. 476. 

' Rasul Jehan os. Ramsarun, 22 Cal. 589; Nitya os. Srinath, 
8 C. L. J. 542, also Murugayi os. Viramkali, I Mad. 226. 

' Har Saran os. Nandi, II All. 330; Ranjit os. Radbarani, 20 
All. 476; Khuddo os. Durga, 29 All. 122. Gajadhar os. Kaunsi'ia, 31 
All. 161 ; Parekh Os. Bai Vakat, 11 Bom. 119. 

’ Akora Os. Boreani, 2 B. L. R. (A.C.J.), 199; Basappa os. 
Rayava, 29 Bom. 91; Chamar Os. Kashi, 26 Bom. 388. 

Mulla, H. L., llthEdn., p. 34. 

** Vithu Os. Govindo, 22 Bom. 321; Panchappa os. Sangan¬ 
basawa, 24 Bom. 89, 
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during the life-time of the son by her former husband is 
not within Section 2 of the Act.' But if she marries 
a non-Hindu after conversion under Act III of 1872, she 
has been held to forfeit her estate in the husband’s 
property." 

Subsidiary Sons 

Although the adopt^ion of sons other than the dattaka 
(adopted son) is regarded as obsolete in the present age, 
the rule has been considerably modified by usage. The 
Krtrima, for instance, still continues in vogue among the 
Hindus of Madras and the Punjab and not merely in 
outlying parts of Mithila and the contiguous districts of 
Behar and Benares.® The appointed daughter’s son 
still persists in Dravida in the institution known as 
the Illatom son-in-law.The adoption of the putrika- 
putra was held invalid in Nursing Vs. Bhartan.'^ The 
validity of such a son was left undecided in Tha\ur 
Jeehnath Vs. Court of Wards.*^ The point may be taken, 
says G. Sastri, to be undecided since, under the law of 
the Benares School which governed that case, the Mitaksara 
and the Viramitrodaya, which are the authorities, recognise 
all kinds of sons and Kamalakara’s Vivadatandava holds the 
putrika-putra to be included in the aurasa in the Aditya- 
purana passage." 

The issue of sarvasvadhanam marriage becomes the 
son of the mother’s father. On failure of his issue the 

’ Lakshmana vs. Shiba, 28 Mad. 425 ; 11 A. L. J. 678. 

’ Matangini vs. Ram Rutton, 19 Cal- 289. 

’ Shiookaree vs. Jugun Singh, 8 Suth. W. R. Civil Rule 155 ; 
Collector of Tirhut us. Haropersad, 7 Ibid., p. 500; Lachman Lall 
vs. Mohanlall, 16 Ibid., 179. 

" Nalluri vs. Kamepalli, 23 C. W. N. 1010. 

“ Suther. W. R., Jany.-July, 1864, p. 194. 

‘ 2.1. A. 163. ' Adoption, p. 135. 
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property inherited reverts to the mother’s father’s family.^ 
The self-given son though an adult has been held unfit 
for adoption.^ The sahodhaja or the pregnant bride’s son 
was by implication recognised by the Privy Council in an 
early case^ endorsing the view of the High Court that the 
child, born after marriage but begotten before it, is 
legitimate. In the South the gift of a son by the parents 
for a consideration still prevails.* On this side of India 
adoption by purchase is obsolete.^ The only practice ana¬ 
logous to it is the purchase of children by Gossains, 
Sannyasins and other professed ascetics for initiation into 
their order of devotion, the disciple becoming the heir of 
the master. This, however, is not adoption but a practice 
grounded on other provisions of the Hindu Law and on 
the peculiar custom of the mendicant tribes. In another 
case it has been declared that an adoption of this type 
after payment of price is not recognised in the present 
age. 

Palakaptitras are also invalid*^^ ; they resemble the dis¬ 
carded or apaviddha son, and it has been held that such 
a son does not lose his right of inheritance in his 
natural family or become entitled to a share in the property of 

^ Vasudevan vs. Secy, of State, II Mad. 157; Kumaran vs. 
Narayanan, 9 Mad. 260; Chemanautha vs. Palakuzhu, 25 Mad. 662. 

^ Bashetiappa Vs. Shivalingappa, 10 Bom. H. C. R. 268 ; 
Brij vs. Gokool, I Bor. 195(217); Balvant vs. Bayabai, 6 Bom. H.C. R. 
83 (the case of an orphan boy); Collector of Surat vs. Dhirsingji, 
10 Bom. H. C. R. 235 ; Subbaluvammal vs. Ammakutti, 2 Mad. 
H. C. R. 129 ; Jogesh vs. Nritya, 30 Cal. 965. The question of the 
adoption of a married boy under custom among Agarwalla Jains 
of a twice-born Hindu caste is discussed in 14 C. W. N. 545. 

Paddamani vs. Zamindar of Marundapuli, L. R. I. I. A. 287; 
also Collector of Trichi vs. Lekhamani, S. C. 14 B. L. R. 115. 

Strange. H.L.,Vol. 2, p. 123. ^ /bid., Vol. 11, p. 132. 

* Kalee os. Shib, W. R., Vol. II, p. 281 ; Nilmadhava vs. 
Bishumbhur (P.C.), B. L. R., Vol. Ill, p. 27, 

25—I366B. 
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the adoptive family. Among the Oudich (Kaletiya) Brahmins 
either a foster-son or an adopted son might be taken. 
He would share equally with an after-born son and he 
might get both estates failing any other son of his real 
father.' Although the son of a twice-married woman is 
interdicted in the present age, the son of a ^udra by a 
concubine has been held entitled to inherit provided she 
was under the absolute control of the begetter.'' The ex¬ 
clusively kept woman may have been married before." 
The question of the inheritance of a son by a concubine 
of a Sudra is finally decided in Rajani vs. Netai.* 


The Eldest Son’s Prejerential Share 

The preferential share of the eldest son prohibited by 
Kalivarjya texts is no longer recognised. In a division of 
property among Hindus priority of birth does not entitle 
to a larger portion, the same being forbidden in the present 
age.® The right of Jethans was disallowed in many cases.® 
An opinion of Pandits, recorded by S. C. Sarkar, says that 
an ancient and immemorial usage in a particular country 
to divide immovable or other property allotting a greater 
share in favour of the first-born must be upheld," but 
in general the spirit of the Hindu Law in the matter of 

‘ Buhler, H. L., p. 213. 

* Chatturbhuj Sing Vs. Krishna, 17 C.W.N. 442. 

’ Rahi ns. Govind I Bom. 113. 

* F. B. 48 Cal. 643. The Kali prohibition has, however, been 
regarded as applicable to Sudras in the matter of sonship in the 
Fatwah of the Pandits of Tanjore—^Strange, H. L., Vol. II., p. 163. 

* Taliwur ns. Puhlwand Sel. S. D. A. Rep. Vol. HI, p. 301. 
Such a woman is a punarbhu. Digest IV, iv. Sec. 3—CLVIII. 7-8. 

* Bhyrochand ns. Rusomonee, I, S. D. 28 (36), Nilkaunt ns. 
Munee, Ibid, 58 (77); Sheo Buksh ns. Heirs of Futteh Singh, Ibid, 
Vol. II, p. 265; Lakshman ns. Ramchandra, I Bom. 561, 

' Vyav. Da.., Vol. 2., p. 718. 
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inheritance has been judicially accepted to be entire 
equality'. “By the general law prevailing in this district 
and indeed generally under the Hindu law estates are 
divisible amongst the sons when there are more than one 
son; they do not descend to the eldest son but are 
divisible among all.” 

The Authority of the Kalivarjyas 

The different sections dealing with the practices abro¬ 
gated show that some of them (e.g., Agnihotra, cow-sacrifice, 
horse-sacrifice, etc.) have an undisputed Vedic origin (in the 
Samhitas and Brahmanas); others date from the time of the 
.Dharmasutras (e.g., pious improvidence, curtailment of the 
period of impurity, etc.). The orthodox view regards the 
OharmasOtras as not an integral part of the Vedas (Tantra- 
varttika—Ch. 1, p. hi, sis. 11-14).'' Express injunctions may 
be traced in the Vedas in a few cases, but in some others 
analogies and precedents are all the Vedic origins. Exe- 
getical subtlety may discover such origins perhaps for all the 
practices as well as their prohibitions. SabaraswamI 
questioned the validity of many Smrti precepts which he 
held had secular motives behind them.'* Kumarila sought to 
reconcile cases of conflict between the sacred law and precepts 
presumed to be secular—an attempt carried still further by 
Khandadeva.' But that all the precepts of the Smrtis are 
not of the same authentic and obligatory nature is a tradi¬ 
tional view dating from the time of Jaimini. In his Sutra 
(1. iii. 2) he lays down the rule that the agent being the 

' Soorjeemoney vs. Deenobundoo. 6 M. 1. A. 526 at p. 555. 

“ Onjaimini Sutra—1. iii. 14. 

* C. Sastri—Fictions in Hindu Law, p. 101. 
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same, the authority of the Smrti is a matter of inference.' 
Next he says : In case of conflict between the two the Smrti 
is to be rejected since the inference of Vedic origin arises 
only in case of no conflict.^ This qualifies the general propo¬ 
sition of the previous aphorism and suggests that in cases of 
conflict Smrti rules require to be checked. In regard to matters 
of law there is not much chance of conflict between Siuti 
and Smrti since few direct precepts of law are found in the 
Vedas but in regard to practices and usages comprised in 
A car a such conflicts may be found. Siitra 4 says: A 
Smrti for which a secular motive is evident is also to be 
disregarded.“ Some take this aphorism as holding that an 
injunction coupled with a statement of reason is not obli¬ 
gatory but recommendatory (arthavada), in other words 
that this aphorism has the same purport as 1. ii. 26-30.* 
The traditional view (Savara and Madhavacarya) on the 
contrary takes it to mean that a secular motive inconsistent 
with the spiritual sanction (apurva) behind the Vedic precept 
would invalidate the Smrti rule. This agrees with Apas. 
Dh. S., I. xii. II. Besides, the section on Injunctions 
with statement of reasons ' lays down that the reason 
assigned does not control the Vedic vidhi to which it is 
attached but is an arthavada. 

Important for the present discussion is the 4th section on 
the Validity of Usage (Sutra 7). Section 7 enforces the 
principle : Secular reason not being found. This rule lays 
down that the practice of good men would not validate 
a usage but it must also be without a secular motive.® 


' qi flqrqflgnin qiiri i 

• TogrtHri i 

* i * - Mandlik and Dr. iJiromani—v/de 

also Beni Prasad Os. Hardai Bibi, 14 All 67. 
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That resentment of the people is a reason for abandon¬ 
ment of a practice is held by both Manu and Yajnavalkya.' 

The validity of local usages is upheld by both Manu 
and Yajnavalkya. A practice like marriage with the mater¬ 
nal uncle’s daughter has since Baudhayana’s time been 
sought to be supported on this ground. Jaimini s position 
is gathered from 1. iii. Adhikarana 8 : The scope of a Smrti 
rule or usage is to be determined by analogy to the form of 
a universal Vedic injunction.' Sutra 16 ; But the duty 
must conform to a universal injunction, every duty resting on 
that principle.S. 17 ; The application of the injunction must 
be governed by facts noted.^ S. 18 : Also an eternal vidhi 
contains no modifying sign.’ S. 19 answers: It derives 
its name from its place-connection.' S. 20 objects : In that 
case it would have no force in other localities.’ S. 21 
answers : Naming by place-connection is possible as (they 
say) this man is of Mathura (wherever he might go).*' 

The foregoing discussion in Jaimini s Sutras shows that 
he entertains the possibility of general injunctions being 
restricted in application to localities. Kumarila, however, is 
inclined to regard local usages as invalid (Tant. Var., Ch. 1, 
sec. 3)." But just as in regard to conflicting Smrti texts he 
insists on conformity to the Sruti in the first instance and 
failing that acceptance by the worthy coupled with absence 
of a secular motive, so in regard to usages also he prefers 
that which has a Sastraic sanction to one that has not. 

‘ ManuiV. 176; Yaj.—1. 15^. * i 
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This may be gathered from the section on the Validity of 
Usage sanctioned by the Sastras (Jaimini 1. iii. Adhikarana 
5).' S. 8 objects : Conflict (with the Vedas) not being visible 
(in usages), confusion of co-ordinates would arise.^ S. 9 
answers: The one embodied in express texts or following 
from them prevails.** Kumarila is decidedly of opinion that 
usages opposed to the Smrtis have no validity.^ 

The question of the Validity of the Kalivarjyas has exer¬ 
cised the minds of the digest-writers from an early date. 
Hemadri prefaces K. V. Text 13 with verses to the effect 
that practices enjoined formerly were prohibited by the 
learned by convention in the Kali age owing to the absence of 
virtuous men. He then quotes the long Smrticandrika passage 
(Text Xll) and, to support the authority of conventions 
referred to in its concluding lines, cites Apas. Dh. S 1. i.2. 
Next he gives his reasons for the acceptance of the authority 
of the convention. His argument may be thus rendered : 
Now the question is whether what is prohibited in the Kali 
age rests on presumed (Vcdic) text or on an evident (ritual¬ 
istic) purpose. It is not for any evident purpose (relation to 
some rite) for, as it conduces to no positive act, no such 
purpose should be assumed. Nor can it be otherwise (f. e., 
due to a presumed text) on account of the objection of 
discrepancy (between injunctive and prohibitive texts). 
Although it does not import the performance of any act, 
still as leading to a knowledge of discrimination (from 
practices permitted), and being thus for an evident purpose, 
it is not open to that objection. Otherwise, if no text be 
valid that does not uphold a ritual there cannot be 
the perusal of texts on Rajasuya, etc. on the part of a 

’ ?IT i 

— Tantra-varttika, p. 211. 
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Brahmin. Further the course to be taken in regard to 
Rajasuya, etc. holds here also. Besides to say that is to 
declare the invalidity of other Smrti texts (i.e., other than 
the one resting on convention) on Kali prohibitions. From 
the absence of a visible purpose such as pertains to the 
injunction on the perusal of the Vedas, no invalidity results, 
since, as in their case so also in regard to this, strict 
acceptance by the twice-born orthodox is common. There¬ 
fore, if a visible purpose such as lies behind the texts 
on the daily Vedic recitation be lacking in this case, what 
does it matter? (Catur. Cint.—Parisesakhanda, Ch. XIV). 
Hence the sanction behind the Kalivarjya text is con¬ 
cluded to be acceptance by the orthodox twice-born, in 
other words, the sanction of usage. 

In the Viramitrodaya the question of the relative force 
of conflicting Smrtis is discussed.' A Bhavisyapurana 
passage is cited distinguishing Smrtis into five kinds :—(1) 
for a visible purpose, (2) for an invisible or spiritual purpose, 
(3) for both, (4) based on reason and (5) repetitive. And 
then he adds ; In a conflict between Smrti and usage the 
former prevails since it directly argues a Sruti text. 
Usage is weak since it leads to an inference of 3ruti 
through a Smrti. For instance, by the Smrti prescribing 
the present of the bride’s cloth to the knower of the 
Surya Rks, the usage of the bride putting on the cloth 
on the fourth day is negatived. So also the marriage of 
the maternal uncle’s daughter is opposed by the Smrti “by 
marrying the maternal uncle’s daughter (a Brahmin should 
perform a penance).’’ So also between Smrti texts. “One 
shall fling oneself down from the hill Kedara ”^—this un- 
authentic heretical Smrti is opposed by the canonical texts 
of Manu and others—“The wise man shall never kill 
himself.’’ So also the authentic Smrti “to the Brahmin 


' Pjtribhasapraka^a, p. 19 


* Paribhasaprakasa, p. 26, 
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four wives are ordained ’ ’ is disapproved by the commend¬ 
able Smrti texts of Yajnavalkya and others as to the marriage 
of the twice-born, etc. Similarly “In no case shall one 
kill a Brahmin”—this Smrti being of an invisible, i.e., 
spiritual import, negatives the Smrti with an evident secular 
purpose “ Slay the slayer, etc.” * * Also the Smrti 

based on Arthavada and connected with churning “ They slay 
the ox or the cow when a king of men comes or any 
other worthy man ” is negatived by an injunctive Sruti 
“ Do not slay the innocent cow who is Aditi.” So also 
in regard to usages. As the Mitaksara says : Of usage, 
approval of conscience, desire based on righteous resolve, 
each preceding one is of more authority than the following. 
In some cases even by a weak precept a strong one 
may be barred. For example, even the express Sruti text 
‘ ‘ In Sautramani he takes liquor-cups ’ ’ is barred by the 
Smrti : “In the Kali age these practices though sanctioned 
by the sacred law are prohibited by the wise. Otherwise 
there would be the objection of inapplicability (for the 
latter)”. He also quotes verses from Visvamitra ( = Apas. 
Dh. S. 1. X. 6): What the Aryas knowing the Vedas 

commend when done is Dharma or sacred duty and what 
they disapprove is its opposite. 

There were two views on the import of the Prohibi¬ 
tions. According to the followers of the Varttika (by 
Kumarila) they denote condemnation of the practices as 
sinful. According to the followers of the Digests they 
are unqualified prohibitions since otherwise there would be an 
overthrow of the sacred law. So comments Damodara Bhatta.’ 

In recent times Judges in British Courts as well as Jurists 
have considered the force of the Kali prohibitions. In 
regard to those with a legal bearing, the view generally 

I declaration of sinfulness. nvalidation. 
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held is that they are obligatory, but in the case of marriage 
with the maternal uncle’s daughter local custom has been 
held to override the clearest texts. Certain kinds of sub¬ 
sidiary sons other than the adopted have also been held 
valid on the same ground. The force of the prohibitions 
has not yet been comprehensively examined. G. Sastri 
observes: The innovations under the name of Kalivarjya 
or practices to be avoided must have acquired their present 
authority as Sir William Jones was misled into giving 
prominence to them by inserting at the end of his trans¬ 
lation of Manu an English version of the texts of the 
Upapuraijas, one of which was palmed off on him as 
Smrti or a passage of law (Intr. to Viv. Rat., p. xxxviii). 
jagannatha’s Vivadabhaiigariiava of which Colebrooke’s 
Digest is the translation accords similar weight to the 
Kalivarjya texts cited therein. G. Sastri further remarks 
(/feid., p. xxxiv); As the doctrine of certain practices 
being unnecessary to be observed in this Kali age, though 
sanctioned and commanded by the Sastras, was compara¬ 
tively recently introduced, the Pandits who were appointed 
to advise the English judges on points of Hindu Law and 
usage, somehow or other misled them by incorrectly re¬ 
presenting the doctrine to be an authoritative and imperative 
one which the Judges were bound to act upon, although 
it was really intended by its propounders to be merely 
recommendatory and preceptive. But it is hardly possible 
to regard all the usages comprised in the Kalivarjyas in 
this light. The distinction between positive law and moral 
precept goes back to the time of Jaimini and corresponds 
to l^ratudharma and purusadharma (The Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, p. 15). According to K. L. Sarkar (T. 
L. lectures, 1905, p. 52) the Mimamsa Sutras make another 
division of the Vedic law, viz., Vedic law relating to in¬ 
dividual culture and Vedic law relating to duties of man 
member of the Vedic community. The latter, he 
26- I366B 


as a 
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holds, is of a positively obligatory character while the 
former is of the nature of religious precepts. The dis¬ 
tinction between positive rule and moral precept is clearly 
recognised by Vijnanesvara and Jimutavahana and follow¬ 
ed by both the Bengal School and the Mitaksara School 
{Wooma vs. Gokoolanund, 1. L. R. 3 Cal., p. 587, P. C.). 
To some extent the distinction may seem to apply to the 
Kalivarjyas, the practices relating to vyavahara appear to 
be more generally eschewed than those pertaining to acara 
(such as, sannyasa perpetual studentship, or Agnihotra) 
which are still clung to. But many of the latter also are 
scrupulously avoided (such as, cow-sacrifice or the use of 
liquor in Sautramani). It is therefore not possible to regard 
all the prohibitions as either mandatory or preceptive. 

Vidyakara Vajapeyl—who is cited as an authority by 
Raghunandana—in his Nityacarapaddhati (A. S. B. Pbn.) 
says : ‘ ‘ The prohibition of the carrying of the komandalu 
is rightly held as of optional import by the rule : An 
option where the enjoined is interdicted. So also the ban 
on smagraha-homa, curtailment of impurity in consideration 
of Agnihotra and Vedic recitation imports option. As for 
what is said as to the begetting of son by the husband’s 
younger brother, the gift to a better groom of a girl already 
given, the killing of a cow in sacrifice or for guest-offering, 
the marriage of a woman of another caste, the taking of sons 
other than the begptten and the adopted— all these being 
forbidden in the Kali age, that is only for preventing 
excessive addiction, on the ground of the impropriety of 
prohibiting what is ordained. Hence there is nothing wrong 
in doing these. Likewise the avoidance of the third stage 
of retirement to the forest, prolonged student-ship and expia¬ 
tion by death is merely of the nature of arthaVada (com¬ 
mendatory statement) in view of the weakened vitality of 
men.” The prohibitions are thus deprived of all force 
by this digest-writer of Orissp, 
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Their force has been determined by usage in varying 
degrees in the case of the different practices. They were 
called into existence by social conditions, necessities of 
the times and public opinion. Behind them lie changed 
ideas of social relations and ceremonial conduct. Tenacity 
in adhering to the past, its usages and institutions, which 
is a marked trait of the Hindu character, has kept some 
of the forbidden practices still alive and different conflicting 
texts have been construed and reconciled in the Digests 
to support the retention of these in the present age.' For 
these reasons a study of the Kalivarjyas is of value both 
to the student of Hindu social history and to the Jurist. 
It will help to turn the light of public attention upon 
corners of the life of the Hindu community through the 
ages which have hitherto been imperfectly illuminated and 
serve to show how despite the charge of unchangeability 
generally brought against the Hindu society it has moved 
and adapted itself to changing ideas and conditions. 


' The necessities of social existence have forced commentators 
by degrees from uninquiring submission to the letter of inspired 
precepts and a sufficient authority can now be found within the 
Hindu Law itself for a development of its principles in accordance 
with improved moral consciousness of the castes —Mathura vs, Es\i 
l^aikif^, 4 Bom., p. 545. 
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